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RELATIONS BETWEEN LONDON AND EDINBURGH 
PRINTERS AND STATIONERS (-1640) 
By F. S. FERGUSON ' 
9) O N DON and Edinburgh printers and sta- 


aNV4j tioners must have had business relations from 
Sj} the invention of the art; but documentary 
evidence seems to be entirely lacking in the fif- 
teenth and early sixteenth centuries. It would 
= be interesting even to know, among other odd 
records of which we have note, in what manner, whether by 
purchase in England or Scotland or otherwise, Sir David Sin- 
clair, third son of William Earl of Orkney and Caithness, Lord 
Chancellor of Scotland, became possessed of the copy of 
Legrand’s Book of Good Manners which he left, together with 
two nobles, to Sir Magnus Harrod, by his will dated from the 
Shetland Islands in 1506.7 It might have been printed by 
Caxton, Pynson, or Wynkyn de Worde, examples of all of 
whose books—especially of the last, both from their number 
and their popular appeal—must have found their way to Scot- 
land at the time of their publication. 

Printing was not introduced into Scotland until 1508, and 
she had necessarily to depend upon books which were imported 
until that date. Even then the Edinburgh press had but a short 
first existence, closing in 1510 after printing less than twenty 





* Read before the Bibliographical Society, 21 February, 1927. 
> The Bannatyne Miscellany, iii. 109. 
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small pieces and the large Aberdeen Breviary which was in- 
wail to supersede the Sarum Breviary. A renaissance in 
about 1520 gave the late H. G. Aldis little trouble in compiling 
this section of his List of Books printed in Scotland before 1700, 
for he had to make only two entries, and the next two decades 
account for only four more. Indeed, a most striking fact is that 
up to the close of the year 1570 he was able to record less than 
one hundred books printed in Scotland. But I believe an 
examination of the inventories of their stock given in the wills 
of certain Edinburgh printers and publishers who died towards 
the close of the sixteenth century will reveal? that an undue 
proportion of books printed in Scotland, as compared with 
those produced in England, has disappeared, even the titles 
being now unknown. 

What were the probable reasons for this unusually high 
estimated percentage of total disappearances ? At the outset, 
of course, it must be admitted that the press in Edinburgh— 
during practically the whole of the sixteenth century the only 
town in Scotland in which the art of printing was practised 
(it was carried on in St. Andrews for a few years by J. Scot and 
R. Lepreuik, and in Stirling by the latter in 1571 only)—could 
not suffice for the needs of the whole population of Scotland, 
which was reckoned to be about 500,000 (as compared with 
two and a half millions in England) in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, though certainly less in the first half of the century. 

And although the few Edinburgh presses of the first half of 
the sixteenth century after the beginning were badly equipped 
with types, ornaments, and wood blocks (some of the last, used 
during the twenties and thirties by Peter Treveris and Laur- 
ence Andrewe in London and by Martinus de Keyser in Ant- 
werp, I have found, sadly battered and wormed, in Scottish 
possession later on), they could not have carried on at all if 
their total productions are represented by anything like the 

* They are printed in The Bannatyne Miscellany, vols. ii and iii. 
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number now existing. They could, during the first half of the 
sixteenth century, have never been very flourishing : the small 
number of them and the gaps in the history of their existence 
are proof of that; but they must have produced very much 
more than is now known. One reason for this scarcity is that 
much was doubtless of a popular and ephemeral character. 

In 1525 the Scottish Parliament, alarmed by the increasing 
spread of what it naturally regarded as heretical opinions, already 
much propagated in other countries, passed an Act ordaining 
that no books by Luther, or by others of like opinions, should be 
brought into the realm of Scotland under pain of imprisonment 
of the offenders and forfeiture of their ships and goods; and no 
one should teach or dispute concerning such heretical opinions: 
‘all sic filthe and vice’ as they are described in the Act. 

This Act would not, of course, be aimed at books in English 
of Lutheran opinions, either printed on the Continent or in 
London, for such did not then exist ; but in 1535, when many 
of such books were abroad, it was ratified and re-enacted, with 
the addition of clauses that none should possess or conceal any 
literature of the kind, upon pain of imprisonment and for- 
feiture of the offender’s goods. At this time, too, even the 
reading of the Bible was forbidden, although Dr. Lee states 
that many copies of Tyndale’s translation were circulated in 
Scotland and read greedily; and Knox states that Henry 
Forrest was martyred in 1533 for no other crime than having 
in his possession a New Testament in English. Lord William 
Howard and Bishop Barlow, writing from Edinburgh in May 
1536, state that the reading of the Bible in the vulgar tongue 
had been prohibited by proclamation ; and the Duke of Nor- 
folk wrote from Berwick in March 1539: ‘ Dayly commeth unto 
‘me some gentlemen and some clerkes, wiche do flee owte of 
‘ Scotland as they saie for redyng of Scripture in Inglishe ; say- 
‘ ing that if they were taken, they sholde be put to execution.’ ? 

* State Papers of Henry VIII, v. 154. 
K 2 
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All this tends to prove that in so small a town as Edinburgh 
of that time, and for long afterward, it would have been highly 
dangerous to print heretical literature in English as was done 
in London, though not with impunity ; and whatever printing 
was done was largely of a popular nature to which no objection 
of an official character could be made; but in spite of the 
danger certain books and ballads obnoxious to the Catholic 
hierarchy had certainly been printed, and the very nature of 
this popular literature has caused its total disappearance. 

No Bible was printed in Scotland until 1579, when the folio 
of the Genevan version—the New Testament bearing the 
imprint of Thomas Bassandyne with date 1576, and the general 
title that of Alexander Arbuthnet who completed the work— 
was published. But from the very first printing of the Bible 
in English copies must have circulated in increasingly large 
numbers, in spite of prohibition, and have been smuggled into 
Scotland to the great profit of the London printers and 
booksellers ; and, as I have stated above, large numbers of 
‘ billis, writtingis, ballatis and bukis ’ inculcating the principles 
of the Reformation were apparently printed in Scotland, and 
similar books certainly obtained from England before 1543 
when the Regent Arran and the lords of the council again 
threatened death and confiscation to printers and possessors 
of these heretical publications. In 1549 the provincial council 
enacted that: ‘ Every ordinary shall diligently enquire within 
‘ his own diocese what persons have in their keeping any books 
‘ of rhymes or popular songs containing calumnies and slanders 
‘defamatory of churchmen and church institutions, or in- 
‘ famous libels, or any kind of heresy ; and when such have been 
‘ discovered, they shall be prohibited under the penalties in- 
‘flicted by Acts of Parliament, and confiscated and burnt ; 
‘and the use, sale, printing and reading of the same shall be 
‘ universally interdicted under the like penalties.’ But all this 
was to little purpose if the situation is fairly hit off by Sir David 
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Lindsay in his ‘Kittie’s Confession’, believed to have beenwritten 
in 1544. A priest is confessing a young country girl, whose 
master and mistress are described as plain folk, apparently 
crofters : 

* Quod he, ken ye na heresie 

‘I wyt nocht quhat that is, quod she 

‘Quod he, hard ye na Inglis bukis ? 

‘Quod she, my maister on them lukis. 

* Quod he, the bischop that sall knaw 

* For I am sworne that for to schaw.’ 
The following extract from the Accounts of the Burgh of 
Edinburgh is also significant : 


Discharge. 
The Exoneratioun of the Dene of Gild, of this instant yeir, vj? Octobris, anno 
1555, to the fourt day of October, anno 1556: 
Item, in primis, on the xij day of October to ane warkman, and for hadder 
[heather] to burne Inglische buiks on the mercat croce, xviij%* 
It is not yet apparent as regards the Bible that the Scottish 
Parliament had ever explicitly forbidden its use in English 
translations, and on the meeting of the Regent Arran’s first 
Parliament in March 1543 an Act was passed definitely legaliz- 
ing the reading of the Scriptures in the vernacular. A month 
earlier Lord Lisle, the Warden of the English Marches, had 
advised the Regent Arran to allow ‘ the Bible and New Testa- 
ment in Englishe ’ to be introduced into Scotland, and offered 
to obtain copies from England.? The regent replied : ‘ And as 
‘ for the Bybill, thair is nane to be gottin in our wulgar toung 
‘in this realme, quhairfor it will pleis you to cause ane Inglis- 
‘man cum heir with certane of thaim, quha sall have ane sur 
* pasport and weil tretit, to sell thaim to inhabitantis of this 
* realme.’ 3 


t Extracts from the Records of the Burgh of Edinburgh, 1528-57, p. 363. 
Scottish Burgh Records Society, 1871. 


* The Hamilton Papers, ed. Jos. Bain, 1890, i. 424. 3 Ibid. i. 430. 
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Sir Ralph Sadler, the English ambassador in Scotland, re- 
ported that the Rothesay herald stated that the English Bible, 
New Testament, Primer and Psalter ‘ be mervelously desyred 
now of the people in Scotlande’; and that ‘if there were a 
carte lode sent thither they wolde be bought every one’. 

Curiously enough, at the very same time the Scottish Act 
was passed, a retrograde Act was passed in England, forbidding 
printers and booksellers to issue Tyndale’s translations of the 
Bible, and also the reading of the English Bible in churches ; 
and, moreover, the lower classes were not allowed to read the 
New Testament in English. The Scottish Act must therefore 
have proved a great boon to the London booksellers, and many 
indeed of the Rothesay herald’s ‘ cartloads ’ must have quickly 
been sold. 

Henceforward, until the Bassandyne Bible appeared in 1579, 
and from that date until 1633, with the exception of Andro 
Hart’s folio of 1610, no complete Bible, and only two New 
Testaments—those of 1628 and 1631—were printed in Scot- 
land. The London printers of Bibles, Whitchurch, Day and 
Seres, Day alone, Jugge and Cawood ; and later, Christopher 
Barker and his Deputies, Robert Barker, and Norton and Bill 
must have had almost the monopoly of trade in Bibles in 
Scotland, as well as in England. It should be mentioned, how- 
ever, that for some few years after the Scottish Act of 1543 
there must have been difficulty in obtaining copies of the 
Bible from England, the two countries being at war together. 

I have dwelt somewhat at length on the Bible in Scotland as 
the failure to print it in their own country resulted in the Scots 
giving much business to London printers and booksellers which 
their own countrymen might have had. And there is no doubt 
that more copies of the Bible were wanted in Scotland than 
of any other book. Lepreuik had, indeed, a sole privilege to 
print the Bible in 1568, but never attempted to do so, almost 

* The Hamilton Papers, i. 445. 
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certainly because he had neither the capital nor materials for 
such an undertaking. It was for these reasons, too, doubtless, 
that a clause was not inserted in his privilege forbidding im- 
portation. The lack of capital and of printing materials, Greek 
and Hebrew types of course being entirely lacking in the early 
days of the Scottish press, caused Scottish scholars in the 
beginning of the sixteenth century to send their works to be 
printed abroad, especially in France ; and later on works in 
English such as Sir David Lindsay’s Tragical Death of Dauid 
Beaton (with ‘ The Martyrdom of Maister George Wyschart ’, 
printed by John Day and William Seres, ¢. 1548), Wishart’s 
translation of The Confescion of the Fayth of the Sweserlandes, 
printed, it is believed, by Thomas Raynalde, c. 1548, and the 
early tracts of Knox, were printed in London and abroad, 
1548-54. In the next century many Scotsmen had their works 
printed also in London for various reasons, those in Aberdeen 
probably because the northern parts were in constant com- 
munication with the Thames ; but when Raban started there 
in 1622 they seldom went farther south. 

In 1560 the Scottish Parliament received and approved a 
Protestant Confession of Faith and declared the celebration of 
Roman Catholic ritual illegal. Henceforth the trade in books 
between England and Scotland must have received a great 
impetus. Documentary evidence of this trade is, too, becoming 
more in evidence. 

At various times we find that the government of Scotland 
had asked leave from the government of England to import 
books. On 12 June 1573, for instance, the Regent of Scotland 
solicited a licence for one Hooper to bring books into Scotland." 
Henry Cockyn, a London bookbinder and bookseller, was per- 
haps engaged, on the other hand, in importing books from 
Scotland. It does not seem to have been recorded by biblio- 
graphers that he was involved with the Bishop of Ross, then 
* Lee, Memorial, i. 51. 
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in England, in plotting on behalf of Mary Queen of Scots. He 
had transactions with the Bishop at least as early as December 
1573 when he sold him books, so he stated in his examination 
before the Privy Council." 

The trade in Edinburgh apparently became so lucrative that 
it induced Englishmen to establish themselves there. In 1580 
a complaint was lodged before the Town Council of Edinburgh 
by John Gibson, bookbinder, and Robert Lepreuik, the printer, 
but here also described as bookbinder, that ‘ Robert Wodhous, . 
‘ Inglisman, being ane forane straynger and vnfrieman has this 
‘lang tyme bygane vsurpitt vpoun him the priuilege of ane 
‘frie burgis’ by selling and binding all kinds of books. The 
result was that he was discharged from binding any books in 
Edinburgh.* However, he must have subsequently become a 
freeman, for in 1592 he was one of the seven booksellers and 
burgesses who complained against John Norton for a similar 
offence. 

Thomas Vautrollier, the Huguenot printer who had been 
established in London since 1562, had been for several years 
importing books into Scotland before 1580 when the Town 
Council ordered him to pay custom on the books he brought 
into Edinburgh ‘ under the payne of wairding ’.3 He did not 
permanently reside in Scotland until 1584, and he wassummoned 
before the Town Council, through John Cowper his servant, 
on the 4th of April 1582 on a complaint lodged by Henry 
Charteris, Gibson, and others, similar to that previously made 
by Gibson and Lepreuik. The result was that Cowper was 
ordered ‘ to desist and ceis fra all copping and selling in smallis 
of ony maner of buikis in tymes cuming within this burgh ’.4 

Vautrollier sold books to the King’s library, as the following 
entries in the Treasurer’s Accounts reveal (those from 1 June 


* Cal. of State Papers, Scottish Series, v. 83, &c. 
2 Edinburgh Town Council Records, vi, fol. 74. 
3 Ibid. vi, fol. 32. 4 Ibid. vi. foll. 182-3. 
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1574 to 1 March 1579/80 are unfortunately missing, or we 
might have learnt more details). 

In the accounts for 1580, among several payments made by 
the Treasurer ‘and omitted in his last account’, is ‘To 
Thomas Vautrollier for buikis in March 1578[-79] £100’. In 
the subsequent account for 1581 is the following entry : ‘1581 
‘ Novr. To Thomas Vautrollier for buikis resavit be Mr. Peter 
‘ Young, his hienes Preceptor, to his Maiesties awin use be his 
‘ hienes special comand {31. 18. 4d.’ 

The Catalogue of The Library of James VI. 1573-1583, from 
a Manuscript in the hand of Peter Young, his Tutor was edited 
by Sir George Warner for the Scottish.History Society in 1893. 
Most of the books were presented to the King, but among 
those bought were the following English books, to which I 
have added suggested identifications : 


A most ex- 











Institution of Christian Prince, 
etc., par Chelidonius Ti- 
gurinus. 


Spiritual and pretious pearle, 


16°. 
L. Herefordes prayers, 8°. 
Vegetius in english, 4°. 


Thistorie of Italy, 4°. 


Eliotis Gouernour, 8°. 


Catechismus A. Noéli gr. et 
lat., 8°. 





Chelidonius Tigurinus. 
cellent hystorie of the institution of 
christian princes. H. Bynneman, 
1571. 

Werdmueller (Otto). A spiritual and 
most precious perle. F. Allde for 
H. Singleton, [1561 ?}. 

Edwardes (Roger). A boke of very 
godly psalmes and prayers dedicated 
to the Lady Letice Vicountesse of 
Hereforde. W. Griffith, 1570. 

Vegetius Renatus (Flavius). The foure 
bowkes of martiall policye. Tr. J. 
Sadler, J. Marshe [1572]. 

Thomas (William). The historie of 
Italie. 7. Marshe, 1561. 

Elyot (Sir Thomas). The boke named 
the gouernour. in aedibus T. Marshi, 
1565. 

Nowell (Alexander). Catechismus siue 

prima institutio, Tr. W. Whitaker. 

Apud R. Wolfium, 1573. 
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Commentarii Caesaris in en- Caesar (Caius Julius). The eyght 
glish, go. bookes of Caius Iulius Caesar con- 


teyning his martiall exploytes in 
Gallis. Tr. A. Goldinge, 8°. W. 
Seres, 1565. 


a Italian Grammer, 8°. ? Lentulo (Scipio). An Italian gram- 
mer, turned into English by H. 


Grantham. IT. Vautroullier, 1574, 
1575- 

Occasionally, both in England and in Scotland, books were 
forbidden entry into the country for various reasons, and the 
following items are worthy of note : 

In Edinburgh a royal proclamation,' dated 16 Feb. 1584/5, was 
issued (it is now found only in MS.) against the book known on 
its first importation as ‘ Father Parson’s green coat’ and later as 
‘ Leicester’s Commonwealth’, described as ‘A letter of estate 
written by a Scollar in Cambridge’. It refers to the calumnies 
against the Earl of Arran, and directs that copies are to be 
delivered up and destroyed as an infamous and slanderous libel. 
Although printed abroad, perhaps in Antwerp, the book 
probably arrived in Scotland through English channels. 

The following transcripts from the Registers of the Sta- 
tioners’ Company are also illuminating : 

17 Iunij 1591? 
Bookes which camme out of Scotland to master William Nortons house for his 
Cozen John norton with a note taken of the parcelles, and howe many by my 
lordes grace of CanTersury his appointment were taken by master George 


Byshop nowe master of the companye, whereof somme were brought to Staconers 

Hall and there Remaine, and the rest were Deliuered away as ensueth viz 

Of the sacrifice of a christian soule ‘ 600 
[The sacrifice of a christian soule conteining godlie prayers, and holy 
meditations for sundry purposes ; drawne out of the pure fountaines of 
the sacred scriptures. Edinburgh, R. Waldegraue, 1591.] 


* Steele, Bibl. of Royal Proclamations, ii, p. 243, no. 547. 
2 Arber, A Transcript of the Registers of the Company of Stationers of London, 
ii, 38. 
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Sermons uppon the sacrament of the lordes supper by Rosert Bruce . 50 
[Bruce (Robert). Sermons vpon the sacrament. Edinburgh, R. W alde- 
graue [1591 2} ] 

these sermons were deliuered to master pauL 18 Funij by my 
ford]. graces appointment 

Theses Geneuenses or principles of diuinitie . 30 
[Propositions and principles of diuinitie, propounded and disputed in in 
the vniuersitie of Geneua. Translated out of Latine [by John Penry]. 
Edinburgh, R. Waldegraue, 1591.] 

whereof .9. or so were deliuered to master paut for my lordes grace. 

Poemes of the kinge of Scottes bis makinge . 30 
[James VI. His maiesties poetical exercises at vacant houres, E dinburgb, 

R. Walde-graue, [1591).] 
Ten of the which were Deliuered to master Paut 

Inuectives against master D{octor] BANCROFTes sermon at Paules Crosse 

against the kirk of Scotland ‘ 29 
[D[avidson] (Jfohn]). D. Bancrofts rashnes i in rayling against the church 
of Scotland. Edinburgh, R. Walde-graue, 1590.] 

All the which were Deliuered to master Paut .18. Funij 

An humble motion to the lords of ber maiesties counsel by VpaLt 29 
[An humble motion vvith submission vnto the right honorable L L. of hir 
Maiesties Priuie Counsell [sometimes ascribed to John Penry]. Edinburgh, 

R. Waldegraue, 1590.} 

All which were Delivered to master paut .18, Junij 

Deliuered to master Doctor Stanuore the .17 of June in his own chamber 

at the D[octors] Commons one of a sort of all these bookes 
All the rest that were not Deliuered awaie as afore appereth, 
were left remayning in the hall 2 augusti 1591, at the gyvinge of 
th{e] accoumpt to the newe wardens viz master Conneway and 
master Allen// 


It is evident from this entry—all the books listed in which, it 
will be noticed, were printed by R. Waldegrave—that the 
authorities were keeping a sharp watch on Waldegrave’s 
activities in Edinburgh. 

Our knowledge of a later seizure is given in 1594: 


about the 4 of December 1594 * 
Deliuered vnto master D[octor] Bancrorr at his chamber at Lambeth by my 
lordes grace his appointment one barrell and ij firkins of bookes of ALEXANDER 


* Arber, ii. 40. 
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Humes Doing of Cxrrs7es Descention into bell Which by a warrant of his grace 
and other high Commissioners dated 2. Decembris 1594 were seised in a ship of 
Anprew Brakes that came forth of Scotland 

This book was Hume’s 4 treatise of the felicitie of the life to 
come, Edinburgh, R. Waldegrave, 1594. 

The following entry in the Accounts for the period 15 July 
1593—15 July 1594 cannot refer, however, to this seizure but 
to an earlier one : 

Item paid in searche at Billingsgate iij Dayes for bookes that came out of 
Scotland beinge ij barrelles and ij fyrkins delivered to my lordes grace [of 
CANTERBURY] xj® viij* * 

And a later one for the period 15 July 1595—15 July 1596 


alludes to a Proclamation apparently having been seized : 
Item for goinge to Lambethe about the Scottische proclamacon ij® vj? 


Let us now turn to the consideration of a source which often 
affords, when it can be obtained, a great amount of desirable 
information : the wills of printers and booksellers. Unfortun- 
ately, for reasons which Mr. Plomer has told us, the wills of 
London Stationers do not often give detailed inventories of 
their stock. The wills of several Scottish printers and book- 
sellers have been printed in the 3 vols. of The Bannatyne 
Miscellany, 1827-55, and in Dickson and Edmond’s Annals of 
Scottish Printing. In the Session 1892-3 of The Edinburgh 
Bibliographical Society Mr. J. P. Edmond read a Paper, ‘ Notes 
on the Inventories of Edinburgh Printers, 1577-1603 ’, but he 
confines himself to the Scottish printers and booksellers only. 
‘It was with considerable regret ’, he says, ‘ that I desisted 
‘ when editing the Annals of Scottish Printing from attempt- 
ing an analysis of the Inventories of Bassandyne, Ross, Henry 
and Robert Charteris and Robert Smyth. To have done 
so in an adequate manner would have taxed my time and 


~ 
‘ 
‘ 
* energies to an extent that I could not afford.’ The two 


* Arber, i. 567. 2 Ibid. i. 579. 
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principal lists of books in these wills are those of Thomas 
Bassandyne, who died in 1577, and of Robert Gourlaw, who 
died in 1585. As the lists have been already printed and Ed- 
mond has identified most of the Scottish books I give here only 
the entries which I have been able to identify with some 
probability with English books which are known to have been 
printed. I had intended to treat, too, of the deductions which 
could have been drawn from these lists of the tastes for reading 
of the Scottish public of the end of the sixteenth century ; 
but have discovered lately that Miss M. A. Bald has dis- 
cussed the matter adequately in a recent number of The 
Scottish Historical Review,’ and I do.not propose to do that 
to-night. 


BOOKS PRINTED IN ENGLAND IDENTIFIABLE IN THE INVEN- 
TORY OF BOOKS LEFT BY THOMAS BASSANDYNE, WHO DIED 
18 OCTOBER 1577 2 


tua (ten. xiii) Epistillis of ? ap. T. March, 1574; T. Vautrol- 
Cicero. lerius 1575. 

ten Manuell of the Chronicles? A briefe cronicle. 7. Marshe, [1561]. 
of Ingland. 


vii Seikmennis saule, unbund. Becon (Thomas). The sicke mans 


(vii, bund.) salue. J. Daye, 1574, 1577. 
sex Thresour of helth. John XXI, Pope. The treasury of 
healthe. W. Coplande, 1558. 
ane Castell of helth. Elyot (Sir Thomas). The castel of 


helth. 7. Marshe, 1572. 

tua of Lady Lettins prayaris. | Edwardes (Roger). A boke of very 
godly psalmes and prayers dedicated 
to the Lady Letice Vicountesse of 
Hereforde. W. Griffith, 1570. 


* xxiii. 254-67 (no. 92, July 1926). 
2 The complete inventory of his books is printed in The Bannatyne Mis- 
cellany, ii. 191-202. 
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ane Braidfurds meditationes. 


foure Pomander of prayar. 


ane buke of the Pethway to 
salvatioun. 


ane Buke of deith. 
thrie Pretious perle. 


vii bukes of the Flower of 
godlie prayaris. 
foure Defence of the saule. 


ane New litill Testament. 
thrie Feir of deid. 


thrie Commentaris of Cesar. 


xvii bukes callit Epitheta Tex- 
toris.—tua Epitheta Tex- 
toris. 
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? Bradford (John). Godly meditations 
vppon the Lordes prayer. W. Seres, 
1567. 

Becon (Thomas). The pomaunder of 
prayers. J. Day, 1565. 

? T.(1.). The pathway to the pleasant 
pasture of paradise. H. Bynneman, 
[1577]. 

? Mornay (P. de). The defence of 
death. F. Allde for E. Aggas, 1576, 


1577- 

Werdmueller (Otto). A spyrytuall and 
moost precyouse pearle. F. Allde 
for H. Singleton, [1562 ?].* 

Becon (Thomas). The floure of godlye 
prayers. J. Day, 1551. 

Transferred from the estate of Thomas 
Marsh to Thomas Orwin,[? 23 June] 
1591 (see Arber, ii. 587). 

T. V{autrollier] for C. Barker, 1575 ; 
C. Barkar, 1576, 1577. 

Bradford (John). A frutefull treatise 
against the feare of death. W. Powell, 
[156- ?]. 

Transferred from the estate of T. 
Marsh to T. Orwin, [? 23 June] 1591 
(see Arber, ii. 587). 

Caesar (Caius Julius). The eyght 
bookes of Caius Iulius Caesar, 
W. Seres, 1565. 

Ravisius (Joannes). Epithetorum epi- 
tome. [F. Jackson] pro [F. Harrison 
? 1564 ?]. 


t The following entry in the Stationers’ Register may also be quoted as 
relevant (Arber, ii. 321) : 
Septimo Die Decembris [1577] 
hugh Jaxon./ Licenced vnto him a booke intituled precious perles of perfecte 
godlines to be vsed of euery faythfull christian begonne by the lady 
FFRAUNCES ABURGAVENNY and finished by Joun Puuuipr. 
auctorised by the Bisshop of London 


iiij* and a copy. 
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xx Tirences, bund. 
ten Tirences, unbund. 


foure Horatius. 


sex Justinus. 


fyue Virgilis in Inglis. 
tua Virgillis. 
viii Virgilis. 


thrie Novum Testamentum, 
Bese. 
tua Encheridion, ecce. 


fyue Metemorphosis Ouidii. 


sex Metemorphosis Ouidii. 


xiii Officia Ciceronis. 

ane Officia Ciceronis, in 
perchement. 

vixv Colloquia Erasmi. 


sex Copia verborum, in vase 
[? in a case]. 


xv Phrases Monitij. 


tua Pallingenius. 


ane Tragedie of frie will. 
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Terentius (Publius). Flowers or elo- 
quent phrases of the Latine speach. 
Lat. and Eng. T. Marshe, 1575. 

Horatius Flaccus (Q.). Q. Horatii 
Flacci poemata omnia. ap. Guil. 
Norton, 1574. 

Trogus Pompeius. H. Justini ex 
Trogo Pompeii historia libri xliiij. 
Apud H. Bynneman, 1572. 

Virgilius Maro (P.). The whole xii 
bookes of Aeneidos. W. How for 
A. Veale, 1573. 

— P. Virgilii Maronis Maronis opera. 
H. Bynneman, 1572. 

Nouum Testamentum, T. Beza inter- 
prete. I. V autrollerius, 1576, 1577. 

? Erasmus (D.). Enchiridion militis 
christiani. W. How for A. Veale, 
1576. 

? Ovidius Naso (P.). The XV bookes 
entytuled Metamorphosis. W. Seres, 


1575. 
Cicero (M. T.). M. T. Ciceroes thre 
bokes of duties. R. Tottel, 1574(-5). 


? Erasmus (D.). Familiarium collo- 
quiorum opus. H. Bynneman, 1571. 
Erasmus (D.). De duplici copia ver- 
borum. Apud H. Middletonum, 


1573. 

Manuzio (Aldo). Phrases linguae 
latinae. J. V autrollier, 1573." 

Palingenius (Marcellus). Zodiacus 
vitae. 7. Marsh, 1574, 1575. 

— The zodiake of life, tr. B. Googe. 
R. Newberie, 1576. 

Negri de Bassano (F.). A certayne 
tragedie entituled Freewyl. Tr. 


* See Hazlitt, iii. 153. 
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ane Ipocrates insaurand. 
ane buk callit Petir wes neuir 
at Rome. 


tua Loci communis Marterali. 
ane Locicommunis Marteris, 
unbund. 


viii Psalmes of Hessus. 
fyue Cato cum commentis. 


tua Haywoddis workis. 


ane Helienus historie. 


tua of the Lyues of halie 
sanctis. 


tua The weris of the lewis. 


vii Flouris of Tirence. 


vii Inglis Votiris. 
thrie First part of Inglis 
Votteris. 


nyne Italiane grammeris. 





Relations between London and 


H.Cheeke. [EnteredonStat. Reg.11 
May1561. First extant ed. ¢.1589.] 

Hippocrates. Hippocratis aphorismi. 
Apud G. Seresium, 1567. 

Carlile (Christopher). A discourse 
wherein is proued that Peter was 
neuer at Rome. Tf. East and H. 
Myddleton for W. Norton, 1572. 

? Vermigli (Pietro Martire). Loci 
communes. Ex typographiaF.Kyng- 
stoni, 1576. 


Psalterium Dauidis carmine redditum 
per Eobanum Hessum. Tf. V autrol- 
lier, 1575. 

Cato (D.). Catonis disticha de mori- 
bus, cum scholiis D.Erasmi. Jn aed. 
H. Middletoni, 1572. 

Heywood (John). John Heywoodes 
Woorkes. 7. Marsh, 1576. 

Aelianus (Claudius). A registre of hys- 
tories. Deliuered in Englishe by Abr. 
Fleming. For T. Woodcocke, 1576. 

Marbecke (J.). The lyues of holy 
sainctes. H. Denham and R. Wat- 
kins, 1574 (2 editions in the same 
year: 4° and fol.). 


Joseph, ben Gorton. A compendious 
history of the lewes commune weale. 
R. Fugge, 1575. 

Terentius. Flowers or eloquent 
phrases of the Latine speach gathered 
out of Terence. 7. Marshe, 1575. 

Bale (John). The first two partes of 
the actes of the Englysh votaryes. 
JF. Tysdale, 1560. 


Lentulo (Scipio). An Italian gram- 


mar, turned in English by H. Gran- 
tham. TY. Vautrollier, 1574, 1575. 

















ane Comfort in tribulatioun. 


tua the Schepe of saiftie. 


tua Commoun places of Bul- 
linger. 

thrie Records of arithmetic. 

ane Relict of Rome. 

vi Cicero de oratore. 


thrie Brandelinus de con- 
scribendis epistolis. 


ane Imitatioun of Christ. 


ane Stowis cornicle. 


vii bukes callit Obedience of 
ane Christiane man. 
tua Hoppir vpoun Ionas. 


tua Pethé sayings vpoun the 
Bibill. 


tua Examinationes of Braid- 
furde. 
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More (Sir T.). A dialoge of comfort 


against tribulacion. Jn aed. R. 
Totteli, 1553; or (more likely, per- 
haps) Antverpiac, apud F. Foulerum, 


1573. 

Cradocke (E.). The shippe of assured 
safetic. 8°. H. Bynneman, for 
W. Norton, 1571 or 1572. 

Bullinger (H.). Commonplaces of 
christian religion. Tr. J. Stock- 
wood. 7. East and H. Middleton 
for G. Bishop, 1572. 

Record (Robert). The grounde of 
artes. [.p.], 1575. 

Becon (T.). The reliques of Rome. 
F. Day, 1563. 

Cicero. M. T. Ciceronis de oratore. 
J. Kyngstonis, 1573. 

Brandolinus (Lippus). De ratione 
scribendi. Apud H. Middletonum, 
1573- 

Thomas, a Kempis. The imitation or 
following of Christ. Englished by 


E. H[ake]. H. Denham, 1568, 
[1571 ?]. 
Stow (J.). A summarie of English 


chronicles. 7. Marshe, 1573; H. 
Binneman, 1574; or R. Tottel and 
H. Binneman, [1575]. 

Tyndale (W.). The obedyence of a 
chrysten man. W. Coplande, 1561. 

Hooper (John), Bp. An ouersight and 
deliberacion vpon the prophete 
Ionas. F. Tisdale, [1560]. 

Paynell (T.). The piththy and moost 
notable sayinges of al scripture. 
W. Copland, 1560. 

Bradford (John). All the examina- 
tions of lohn Bradforde. W. Griffith, 

1561. 
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tua Testamentum Bese, un- 
bund. 


tua De tristibus, unbund 


ane Regiment of helth. 


ten Questiones of Besa. 


xi bukes callit The hundredth 


myrrie taillis. 


tua Sanct Ambros. 


tua Tragedie of Turannis. 
tua the bukes of Witchecraft. 
xxvi Admirillis lyf. 

foure Pepistis kingdomes. 
fyue Graving and planting. 
fyue Art of logik. 


ane Couperis postill. 





Relations between London and 


Nouum Testamentum, T. Beza inter- 


prete. I. V autrollerius, 1576, 1577. 


Ovidius Naso (P.). The thre first 
bookes of Ouids de tristibus. Tr. 
T. Churchyard. 7. Marshe, 1572. 

Regimen sanitatis Salerni. Tr. T. 
Paynell. W .How for A.V eale, 1575. 

Beze (Theodore de). Quaestionum & 
responsionum christianarum libellus. 
H. Bynneman imp. G. Bishop, 1571. 

Perhaps printed by Sampson Awdley, 
who died in 1575. Included among 
the books transferred to John Charle- 
wood, 15 Jan. 1582 (Arber, ii. 405). 

? Ambrose (Saint). Twoo bookes 
entytuled: Of the vocation of all 
nations. Jr. H. Becher. R. Wat- 
kins, 1561. 

Bullinger (H.). The tragedies of 
tyrantes exercised vpon the church. 
W. How for A. Veale, 1575. 

Perhaps ‘The Booke of witches’ 
assigned to Richard Jones, 3 March 
1577 (see Arber, ii. 309). 

Serres (Jeande). The lyfe of J. Coligni 
Shatilion, sometyme greate admirall 
of Fraunce. Tr. A. Golding. 
T. V autrollier, 1576. 

Kirchmeyer (Thomas). The popish 
kingdome. H. Denham, 1577. 

Mascall (L.). A booke of the arte and 
maner, how to plant and graffe all 
sortes of trees. H. Denham for F. 


W ight, [1572]; for F. Wight, 1575. 
La Ramée (Pierre de). The logike of 
P. Ramus. Jr. per M. R. Makylme- 
naeum. TY. Vautrollier, 1574. 
Cooper (Thomas), Bp. A briefe ex- 
position of such chapters of the olde 
testament as vsually are redde in the 
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ane Chirurgiane of Lawfran- 
cus. 
ane Couperis chronicle. 


ane Gy of Waruick. 


tua Prognosticationes for euir. 


tua Walking spiritis. 


ane Peiris Plowman. 


ane Goldin ass. 


ane Calvene vpoun Daniell. 


[ane] the Art of weir. 


ane Commentaris of Frensche. 


ane buk of Inglis and Frensche. 
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church. H. Denham for R. Newbery, 
1573- 

Lanfrancus, Mediolanensis. A most 
excellent and learned woorke of 
chirurgerie. 7. Marshe, 1565. 

Lanquet (Thomas). Coopers chronicle 
augmented vnto the. viiyere of Quene 
Elizabeth. [7. Marshe ?]}, 1565. 

Guy, Earl of Warwick. [The booke of 
prynce Guy of Warwick.] W. Cop- 
land, [1560 ?]. 

Digges (Leonard). A prognostication 
euerlasting. 7. Marsh, 1576. 

Lavater (Ludwig). Of ghostes and 
spirites walking by nyght. H. Ben- 
neyman for R. Watkyns, 1572. 

Piers, ploughman. The vision of Pierce 
Plowman. O. Rogers, 1561. 

Apuleius (Lucius). The xi bookes of 
the golden asse. Tr. W. Adlington. 
H. Wykes, 1566; W. How for A. 
Veale, 1571. 

Calvin (Jean). Commentaries vpon 
the prophet Daniell. Tr. A. Gold- 
ing. J. Daye, 1570. 

Macchiavelli (N.). The arte of warre 
(Certain waies of the orderyng of soul- 
diers). Englished by P. Whitehorne. 
W.. Williamson for J. Wight, 1573-4. 

Serres (Jean de). The fyrst part [or, 
The three partes; or, The fourth 
parte] of commentaries of the ciuill 
warresofFrance. Tr.T.Timmes. H. 
Bynneman, 1573 ; F. Coldocke, 1574; 
H. Binneman for H. Toy, 1576. 

? Desainliens (Claude). The French 
schoolemaister. W. How for A. 
Veale, 1573. 

— The Frenche Littelton. 7. Vau- 
trouillier, 1576 [misprinted 1566]. 


L2 
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thrie Precidentis for ane 
prince. 
foure Regimentis of helth. 


thrie Tranquillitie of the 
mynd. 


tua Soume of diuinitie. 
foure Travillars. 


thrie Naturall conclusiones. 


fyue Abdias. 
thrie Secreit of secreits. 


foure Parabill of wikkit man- 
red. 


thrie Matho Grebauld. 


foure Benefite of Christ. 


tua Ches play. 


thrie De civilitate morum. 





Relations between London and 


Rushe (Anthony). A president for a 
prince. H. Denham, 1566. 


Borde (Andrew). Here followeth a 
compendious regiment of health. 
H. Fackson, 1576. 

? A translation of Florence Volusene’s 
‘De Animi Tranqguillitate’. No 
copy traced. 

Spangenberg (Johann). The summe 
of diuinitie. 7. Awdeley, 1567. 

Turler (Hieronymus). The traueiler. 
W. How for A. Veale, 1575. 

Hill (Thomas). A briefe and pleasaunt 
treatise intituled: Naturall and 
artificiall conclusions. [Entered to 
W. Copland 1566~7, to H. Denham 
1570-1. Title quoted from ed. of 
1586.] 

? Pilkington (James), Bp. An exposi- 
tion vpon Abdyas. W. Seres,[1562]. 

A translation of Aristotle’s ‘ Secreta 
secretorum ’ ; edition uncertain. 

Tyndale (W.). The parable of the 
wicked mammon. W. Coplande, 
[1561 ?]. 

Gribaldi (Matteo). A notable and 
maruailous epistle. Jr. E. A[gli- 
onby]. H. Denham for W. Norton, 
[1570 ?]. 

Not traced, but copy transferred by 
widow of Luke Harrison to T. Wood- 
cock, 15 July 1578 (Arber, ii. 332). 

Damiano, da Odemira. The pleasaunt 
and wittie playe of the cheasts re- 
newed. Tr. F. Rowbothum, T. 
Marshe, 1569. 


Erasmus (D.). De ciuilitate morum 


libellus. Typis H. Middletoni, imp. 
G. Nortoni et F. Harisoni, 1578 (in 
an earlier edition). 
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sex Estatis of matrimony. 
nyne Floure of verteu. 


foure Conference betwix 


Rudelie [and] Latomer. 


thrie Calveyne vpoun offences. 
tua Myrrie taillis and quick 


answeris. 


foure Spanzartis lyf. 


ane Collectioun of Monstir. 


ane Gles of helth. 
ane Dialoge of wichches. 


thrie Ruter of the sey. 


ane Lawis of Geneua. 


xi Lawis of Ingland. 


foure Court of verteu. 


Bullinger (H.). The christen state of 
matrimonye. Zr. M. Couerdale. 
J. Awdeley, 1575. 

The boke of wisdome otherwise called 
the flower of vertue. Tr. by Iohn 
Larke. J. Col(well), [1575 ?]. 

Ridley (Nicholas), Bp. Certayne 
godly conferences. Betwene Nicolas 
Rydley and Hugh Latimer. 7. 
Awdeley, 1574. 

Calvin (Jean). A little booke concern- 
ynge offences. Jr. A. Goldinge. 
W. Seres, 1567. 

Tales, and‘ quicke answeres, very mery, 
and pleasant to rede. [Some reprint 
of T. Berthelet’s edition of ¢. 1535.] 

Among the books given by the paten- 
tees for the benefit of the poor in 
1584 was ‘The Spaniards lyfe’, 
which was believed to be the pro- 
perty of the late H. Bynneman.* 

Muenster (Sebastian). A briefe collec- 
tion gathered oute of the cosmo- 
gtaphye of S. Munster. 7. Marshe, 
1572, 1574- 

Moulton (T.). This is the myrrour or 
glasse of healthe. 7. Colwel,[1570 ?]. 

Daneau (Lambert). A dialogue of 
witches. R. W[atkins], 1575. 

Garcie (Pierre). The rutter of the sea. 
Tr. R. Copland. JF. Awdeley for 
Kytson, [1560 ?]. 

The lawes and statutes of Geneua. 
R. Hall and T. Hacket, 1562. 

Institutions or principall groundes of 
the lawes and statutes of England. 
R. Tottyl, 1570, 1574. 

Hall (John). The court of vertu. 
T. Marshe, 1565. 


Arber, ii. 788. 
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thrie Thressour of ane pure 
man. 


foure Interpretatioun of the 
dremis. 


ane Myrror of mannis lyf. 
sex Propir tables. 


ane Secreit of Albartus. 
xiii Seing of vrenis. 


ane Exhortatioun to the seik. 


ane Monophila. 


ane Institutioun of princes. 
ane Closatt of counsallis. 
thrie Colloquia maiora Erasmi. 


xvii Frensche littill tounes. 


1 Queen Kathirine prayar. 


the 


foure Dialectica Rame. 
peece xxx d. 





Relations between London and 


Here begynneth a good booke of medi- 
cines, called the treasure of pore 
men. 1. Colwell, 1575. 

Hill (Thomas). The most pleasaunte 
arteof the interpretacion of dreames. 
T. Marsh, 1576. 

Innocent III, Pope. The mirror of 
mans lyf. Englished by H. Kirton. 
H. Bynneman, 1576 (2 editions), 


1577: 

[Grafton (Richard)}]. A brief treatise 
conteinying many proper tables. 
J. Waley, [1573], 1576. 

Albertus Magnus. The booke of 
secretes. W. Seres, [1570 ?]. 

Here begynneth the seynge of vrynes. 
W. Powel, 1562 (in some later ed.). 
A newe boke conteyninge an exhor- 
tacis to the sicke. W. Copland, 

1561. 

Fenton (Sir G.). 
Seres, 1572. 
Boaistuau (P.). A most excellent 

hystorie of the institution of christian 
princes. H. Bynnemann, 1571. 
Elviden (Edmund). The closet of 


Monophylo. W. 


counsells, J. Colwell, 1569; H. 
Bynneman, 1573. 
Erasmus (Desiderius). Familiarum 


colloquiorum opus. H. Bynnemann, 
1571. 

Desainliens (Claude). The French 
Littelton; a most easie way to 
learne the frenche tongue. T7.Vau- 
trouillier, 1566 [or rather 1576]. 

Catherine (Parr) Queen, Prayers or 
meditacions. W. Copland for F. 
Waley and W. Seres, 1559. 

La Ramée (Pierre de). Dialecticae 
libri duo. 7. Vautrollier, 1576. 

















sex Ouidius de tristibus. 
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Ovidius Naso (Publius). De tristibus 
libri quinque. T. Vautrollerius, 
I I 


foure Dialectica Rame, the Sve above (p. 166). 


peece xviii d. 
ane Aphthonius. 


ane Catechismus Caluini. 


sex Grammaris Sebastian. 


tua Lute bukes. 


ane Nauis stultifera, bund. 


tua Osorius of nobilitie. 


ane Chronicle of Sledan. 


of the First thome of the 


Palace of plesour thrie. 


foure of the Nobilitie of 


wemen. 


Apthonius, Sophista. Progymnasmeta 
Latinitate donata. H. Middleton, 
1572. 

Calvin (Jean). Catechismus ecclesiae 
Geneuensis. Guil. How, 1572, 1575. 

Castalio (Sebastian). Dialogorum sa- 
crorum libri quatuor. Apud T. 
Marsh, 1577. 

? [Le Roy (Adrien)]. A brief and easy 
instru[c]tion to learne the tablature 
vnto the lute. Englished by J. 
Alford. 7. Kyngeston for 7. Roubo- 
thum, 1568. 

or — A briefe and plaine instruction to 
set all musicke of eight divers tunes 
in tabletures for the lute. Tr. F. Ke. 
J. Kyngston for J. Robothome, 1574. 

Brant (Sebastian). Stultifera nauis. 
The ship of fooles. Tr. Alexander 
Barclay. J. Cawood, [1570]. 

Osorio da Fonseca (Jeronimo), Bp. 
The five bookes of ciuill and christian 
nobilitie. Yr. W. Blandie. T. 
Marsh, 1576. 

Philippson (Joannes), Sleidanus. A 
famouse croncle of oure time. 
J. Daye, for A. Veale and N. Eng- 
lande 1560. 

Painter (William) The palace of plea- 
sure. YT. Marshe, 1575. 


? Agrippa (Henr. Corn.). A treatise 
of the nobilitie of women kynde. 


t The only copy known, I believe, is my own. It has the scribblings of a 


Scottish schoolboy of the sixteenth century. 
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ten Mandellis. 


ane Constitutioun of ane gen- 
tilman. 
sex Skeltouns tayllis. 


tua Archandan. 


sex Hanniball and Cipio. 


vii Fabillis of Esope, in prose. 
ane Tendallis workis. 


thrie Flauius Vngentius. 


tua Ferrarius. 


vii Preseruatioun aganis deith. 


ane New jowell of helth. 


ane Image of baith the kirkis. 


ane Hemengius postill. 


Relations between London and 


Tr. D. Clapham. In aed. T. Ber- 
theleti 1542 (in some later edition). 
Mandeville (Sir John). The voiage 
and trauailes of sir J. Maundeuile. 
T. East, 1568. 

The institucion of a gentleman. 
T. Marshe, 1568. 


Skelton (John). Merie tales. J. Col- 
well, [1567]. 

Arcandam, pseud. The most excellent 
booke to fynd the fatal desteny of 
euery man. (Tr.) W. Warde. T. 
Marshe, 1578 (in an earlier edition). 

Cope (Sir Anthony). The historie of 
two the moste noble captaines of the 
worlde, Anniball and Scipio. Tf. 
Marshe, 1561. 

Aesop. Fables in Englysshe with all 
his lyfe. For H. Wykes [1570?]. 

Tyndale (William). The whole workes 
of W. Tyndall, J. Frith and Doctor 
Barnes. 2 vols., 7. Daye, 1572, 1573. 

? Vegetius Renatus (Flavius). The 
foure bookes of martiall policye. Tr. 
J. Sadler. 7. Marshe, (1572). 

Ferrarius (Joannes). A woorke touch- 
ynge the good orderynge of a com- 
mon weale. Eng. W. Bavande. 
J. Kingston for F. Wight, 1559. 

Elyot (Sir Thomas). A preseruatiue 
agaynste deth. J. Berthelet, 1545. 

Gesner (Conrad). The newe iewell of 
health. Eng.G. Baker. H. Denham, 
1576. 

Bale (John) Bp. The image of both 
churches. YT. East, [1570 ?]. 

Hemmingsen (Niel). A postill or ex- 
position of the gospels. Tr. A. 
Golding. H. Bynneman for L. Harri- 
son and G. Byshop, 1574. 
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ane Reward of wikkitnes. 


tua Sledan on the foure im- 
pytis. 


thrie Instructioun of Cris- 
tiane wemen. 


ane Historie of the Sarazenis. 


sex Commoun prayaris of 
Ingland. 
xvi Psalmes, 


bund. 


Inglis prent, 
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Robinson (Richard). The rewarde of 
wickednesse. W. Williamson, [1574]. 

Philippson (Joannes), Sleidanus. A 
briefe chronicle of the foure princi- 
pall empyres. Englished by S. 
Wythers. R. Hall, 1563. 

Vives (Joannes Ludovicus). A very 
frutefull and pleasant boke called the 
instruction of a christian woman. 
T. Powell, 1557; H. Wykes, 1557. 

Curio (Coelius Augustinus), A not- 
able history of the Saracens, W. 
How for A. Veale, 1575. 

The boke of common praier. R. Fugge, 
[1574], [1575], [1576]. 

? The boke of psalmes. W. Seres, 1576. 


BOOKS PRINTED IN ENGLAND IDENTIFIABLE IN THE INVEN- 
TORY OF BOOKS LEFT BY ROBERT GOURLAW, WHO DIED 


6 SEPTEMBER 1585 * 


of Braidfutis meditationis viij. 
Gesta Romanorum, ane. 
of Ciuile conversatioun, tua. 


the Biehyve of the Romische 
kirk. 


Bradford (John). Godly meditations 
vppon the ten commaundementes. 
J. Allde, 1578. 

? A record of ancyent historyes en- 
tituled in Latin Gesta Romano. 
T. East, 1§77.2 

Guazzo (Stefano). The ciuile con- 
uersation. Tr. G. Pettie. R. Wat- 
kins, 1581. 

Marnix (Philip van). The beehive of 
the Romish church. 7. Dawson for 


J. Stell, 1579, 1580. 


* The complete inventory of his books is printed in The Bannatyne Mis- 


cellany, ii. 209-15. 


2 Title taken from R. Robinson’s Eupolemia (Royal MS. 18a. lxvi, fol. 5). He 
edited it, and states that it was printed six times before 1601. 
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Arthour of Lytill Britone, 


tua. 


Metamorfosis of Ovide. 


Morall philosophie, imper- 
fyte, ane. 

Erasmus de copia verborum, 
ane. 

Tirentius in octauo, thrie. 


the Pittie palice of plessour, 
ane. 


Latimer sermones, ane. 


Tragedie of frie will, ane. 


the Reule of the Warld, ane. 


the Historie of Italie, ane. 


the Image of nature and 
grace, ane. 


the Fabillis of Isoip, in proiss, 
ane. 

the Supper of the Lord and 
the mess, ane. 

the first and secund pairt of 
Mirrour of Knychtheid, 


ane. 





Relations between London and 


The history of Arthur of little Britaine. 
Tr. out of French John Bourgcher, 
Lord Berners. J. East, [1582]. 


Ovidius Naso (P.). The XV bookes, 
entytuled Metamorphosis. Tr. A. 
Golding. 7.Windet, and T. Judson, 
1584. 

Baldwin (William). A treatise of morall 
phylosophie. 7. Este, 1584. 


Erasmus (D.). De duplici copia uer- 
borum. 4p. H. Middeltonum, 1573. 


Terentius (Publius), Afer. Comediae 
sex. T. Marsh, 1583. 

Pettie (George). A petite pallace of 
Pettie his pleasure. R. Watkins 
1580 ?]. 

Latimer (Hugh), Bp. Frutefull ser- 
mons, F. Daye, 1584. 

Negri de Bassano (F.). A certayne 
tragedie entituled Freewyl. Tr. 
H. Cheeke. [Ent. on S. R. 11 
May 1561; first extant ed., ¢. 
1589]. 

Boaistuau (Pierre) Theatrum mundi, 
the theatre or rule of the world. Tr. 
J. Alday. 7. East for 7. Wyght, 1581. 

Thomas (William). The historie of 
Italie. 7. Marshe, 1561. 

Cavendish (Richard). The image of 
nature and grace. 7. Daye, [1571], 
[1574]. 

Aesop. Fables. f. H. Wykes, [1570 ?]. 


? Tyndale. 


Ortufiez de Calahorra (Diego). The 


second part of the first booke of the 
myrrour of knighthood. Tr. R. P. 
T. Este, 1585. 
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Horace, satiris, ane. 


Hopper vpoun certane 
Spalmes, ane. 


Congueis of the Eist Indeis, 
ane. 


Luther vpoun the epistilis of 
Sanct Peter, ane. 


Thesaurer of Amadeis, ane. 


Warkmanschip of the Warld, 


tua. 


Crisostheme to the Ephe- 
sianes, ane. 


Arte of Weir, ane. 


Pri[n]ce of Orange, tua. 


Display of Popische prac- 


tisiss, ane. 


Gardannis conforte, ane. 


I7I 


Horatius Flaccus (Q.). A medicinable 
morall, that is the two bookes of 
Horace his satyres Englyshed [by] 
T. Drant. JT. Marshe, 1566. 

Hooper (John), Bp. Certeine com- 
fortable expositions vpon the xxiii, 
Ixii, lxxiii, & Ixxvii psalmes. R. 
W alde-graue, 1583. 

Lopes de Castanheda (Fermam). The 
first booke of the discouerie and con- 
quest of the East Indias. Tr. 
N{Lichfield]. 7. East, 1582. 

Luther (Martin). A commentarie 
vpon the two epistles generall of 
Sainct Peter and that of Sainct Jude. 
Tr. T. Newton. For A. Veale, 
1581. 

The moste excellent booke entituled : 
The treasurie of Amadis of Fraunce. 
Tr. T. Paynell. H. Bynneman for 
T. Hacket, [1567}. 

Daneau (Lambert). The wonderfull 
workmanship of the world. Jr. T. 
T[wyne]. [7%. Kingston] for A. 
Maunsell, 1578. 

John Chrysostom (Saint). An ex- 
postion vpon the epistle to the 
Ephesians. H. Binneman and R. 
Newberie, 1581. 

Macchiavelli (Niccolé). The arte of 
warre. (Certain waies of the order- 
yng of souldiers.) Englished by 
P. Whitehorne. W. Williamson for 
J. Wight, 1573-4. 

See Short Title Cat. under William I, 
Prince of Orange. 

Béze (Théodore de). An euident dis- 
play of popish practises. Jr. W. 
Hopkinson, 1578. 

Cardano (Girolamo). Cardanus com- 
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the Gardineris laberinthe, ane. 
Goldin epistolis, ane. 


New-fund Warld, ane. 


Denyce of exerciss, ane. 


Elianus historeis, ane. 


Peris Pleuman, ane. 


Brocard vpon the Apocalips, 


ane. 


Schir Johne Mandwell, ane. 
Ethiopiane historie, ane. 


the Guid to be trew, secund 
pairt, ane. 


Dictionarium Latinum, ane. 


the Guid to be trew, first 
pairt, ane. 


Rethorica Talei, thre. 
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forte. Tr. [T. Bedingfield]. T. 
Marshe, 1573, 1576. 

Hill (Thomas). The gardeners laby- 
rinth, H. Bynneman, 1577, 1578. 
Fenton (Sir Geoffrey). Golden epistles. 

R. Newberie, 1582. 

Monardes (Nicolas). Joyfull newes 
out of the newe founde worlde. 
[¥. Kingston for] W. Norton, 1577 ; 
T. Dawson for W. Norton, 1580. 

? Roberts (Humphrey). An earnest 
complaint of diuers abused exercises 
practised on the Sabaoth day. 
R. Fobnses, 1§72. 

Aelianus (Claudius). A registre of 
hystories. Deliuered in Englishe by 
Abr. Fleming. For I. Woodcocke, 
1576. 

The vision of Pierce Plowman. O. 
Rogers, 1561. 

Brocard (James). The reuelation of 
S. Jhon reueled. 7. Marshe, 1582. 


Mandeville (Sir John). The voyages 
and trauailes of sir John Maundeuile. 
T. Este, [1583 ?]. 

Heliodorus. An Aethiopian historie. 
Englished by T. Underdoune. H. 
Middleton f. F. Coldocke, 1577. 

Lupton (Thomas). The second part 
and knitting up of the boke entituled 
Too good to be true. H. Binneman, 
1581. 

? Veron (Jean). A dictionary in 
Latin and English Corrected by R. 
Waddington. R. Newberie and H. 
Denham, 1584. 

Lupton (Thomas). 
good to be true. 
1580, 1584. 

Talaeus, Audomarus, Rhetorica. Ent. 


Siuquila. Too 


H. Bynneman, 
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Image of Governour, ane. 


Flouris of Tyrence, ane. 


the Gouernour, tua. 


Ennemie of securitie, four. 
Roserie of Prayeris, four. 
Verunis predestinatioun, ane. 
Apologie of the Kirk of Ing- 


land, ane. 


Cesaris commentaris, ane. 
Dialogi sacri, ane. 


Lyne of liberalitie, [ane]. 
Ennemie of ydilnes, tua. 


Sonate[s] of Turbaveill, ane. 


Dyell of aguiss, ane. 
Saifgaird of societie, ane. 


Lawis of Geneua, ane. 
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to W. Norton and J. Harrison, 
11 Nov. 1577. 
Elyot (Sir Thomas). The boke named 
the gouernour. I. East, 1580. 
Terentius (Publius), Afer. Flowers or 
eloquent phrases of the Latinespeach. 
Lat. and Eng. T. Marshe, 1581. 
Elyot (Sir Thomas). The boke named 
the gouernour. TJ. East, 1580. 
Avenar [Habermann] (Johann). The 


enemy of security. H. Denham, 
1580, 1583. 
Stubbs (Philip). The rosarie of 


christian praiers and meditations. 
F. Charlewood, 1583. 

Veron (Jean). A fruteful treatise of 
predestination. 7. Tisdale [1561] 
(2 editions). 

Jewel (John), Bp. An apologie or 
aunswer in defence of the church of 
England. 7. Wolfe, 1564. 

Caesar (Caius Julius). C. Iulii Caesaris 
commentarii. Apud A. Hatfildum et 
N. Newtonum, 1585. 

Castalio (Sebastian). Dialogorum sa- 
crorum libri quatuor. Apud T. 
Marsh, 1577. 

Haward (Nicholas). The line of libera- 
litie. I. Marshe, 1569. 

Fulwood (William). The enemie of 
idlenesse. H. Middleton, 1578, 1582. 

Turberville (George). Epitaphes, epi- 
grams, songs and sonets. H. Denham, 
1567, 1570. 

Jones (John). A diall for all agues. 
W. Seres, 1566. 

Barston (J.). Safeguard of society. 
For F. Shepherd, 1576. 

The lawes and statutes of Geneua. 
R. Hall and T. Hacket, 1562. 
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Displaying of familie of lufe, 


ane. 


Scola Salerni, the Regiment of 
hailth, ane. 
Teching of complexionis, ane. 


Immortalitie of the saule, ane. 


the Seik mannis saule, foure. 


Frensche Littiltoun, ane. 


Ecclesiastes, ane. 


Braidfuttis meditationis, gilt, 
tua. 


Gardene of filicitie, tua. 


the Daylie prakteis of ane 
Cristiane, tua. 
Treatiss of Chryst and his 


office, ane. 


Anker of faith, ane. 


Pensiue manis practeis, tua. 
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Rogers (John). The displaying of an 
horrible secte of heretiques, naming 
themselues the Familie of Loue. 
For G. Bishop, 1578 ; H. Middleton 
for G. Bishop, 1579. 

Regimen sanitatis Salerni. W. How for 
A. Veale, 1§75. 


Lemnius (Levinus). The touchstone 
of complexions. Englished by T. 
Newton. 7. Marsh, 1576, 1581. 

Calvin (Jean). An excellent treatise of 
the immortalytie of the soule. 
Englished by T. Stocker. F. Daye, 
1581. 

or Woolton (John), Bp. A treatise of 
the immortalitie of the soule. T. 
Purfoote for 7. Shepperd, 1576. 

Becon (Thomas). The sicke mans 
salue. Assignes of R. Daye, 1585. 

Desainliens (Claude). The Frenche 
Littelton. 7. Vautroullier, 1578, 
1581. 

? An exposition of Salomons booke 
called Ecclesiastes. 7. Day, 1573. 
Bradford (John). Godly meditations 
vppon the ten commaundementes. 

J. Allde, 1578. 

Entered to T. Butter and W. Wright, 
12 April 1583. 

Lant (Thomas). The dailie exercise 
of a christian. [H. Denham, 15857] 


Hooper (John), Bp. A declaration of 
Christ and his office. Newly cor- 
rected by Christopher Rosdell, 1582. 

W. (W.). The anchor of faith. [En- 
tered to R. Waldegrave on 15 De- 
cember 1580. ] 

Norden (John). A pensiue mans prac- 
tise. H. Singleton, 1584. 
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Dauidis sling [ane]. 

Garland of godlie flouris, tua. 
Path way to Paradyce [ane]. 
Flour of godlie prayeris, thrie. 


Cristiane prayeris, tua. 


Manuell of prayaris, [ane]. 


the Pettie scole, [ane]. 


the Sciens of surveance, [ane]. 


the Godlie gardin, vnbund, 
[ane]. 


Breif sum of the Bibill, [ane]. 
Governance of vertew, tua. 


Secreittis of Electius [ane]. 


Airt of nauigation, [ane]. 


Key of philosophie [ane]. 
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Hutchins (Edward). Dauids sling 
against great Goliah. H. Denham, 
[1581]. 

Twyne (Thomas). The garland of 
godly flowers. Assignes of W. Seres, 
1580. 

? The pathway to the pleasant pasture 
of delitesome and eternal paradyse. 
Henry Bynneman, n.d. See Hazlitt, 
iii. 190. 

Becon (Thomas). The floure of godlye 
prayers. 7. Day, 1561. 

? D[ay] (R[ichard]). A booke of chris- 
tian prayers. 7. Daye, 1581. 

? A manual of prayers, newly gathered 
out of many authors. [Edited by 
G. F.], 1583. 

? Clement (F.). A petie school of 
spelling and writing in English. En- 
tered to T. Butter 20 July 1580. 
Earliest known ed. 7. Vautrollier, 
1587. 

Leigh (Valentine). The moste profit- 
able science of surueying. For 4. 
Maunsell, 1577, 1578. 

A godly garden out of the which most 
comfortable herbs may be gathered. 
H. Middleton, 1581. 

A bryefe summe of the whole byble. 
Tr. out of Doutch by A. Scoloker. 
T. Marshe, 1568. 

Becon (Thomas). The gouernaunce of 
vertue. F. Day, 1578. 

Alessio, Piemontese, pseud. (Girolamo 
Ruscelli). The secretes of Alexis of 
Piemont. 7. Kingston for J. Wight, 
1580. 

Cortes (Martin). The arte of nauiga- 
tion. Johan Fugge, wydowe, 1584. 

? Hester (John). The first [second] 
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Sevin Sobbis, [ane]. 


Virgill, vnbund, [ane]. 


Alphabet of prayeris, [ane]. 
Houp of the faithfull, [ane]. 


Precius perle, [ane]. 


Ariondata in gennes, 


[ane]. 
Scoggane, tua. 
Introduction of the lufe of 


God, [ane]. 


the Prayeris vpoun Psalmes, 
[ane]. 


Confessio Be3e, vnbund, [ane]. 


Iolie inuentionis, [ane]. 


Treati[s]e of Christiane rych- 


tousnes, [ane]. 


Cato, Inglis, tua. 
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part of the key of philosophie. VF. 
Simmzs, 1596 (in an earlier ed.). 

Hunnis (William). Seuen sobs of a 
sorrowfull soule for sinne. H. Den- 
bam, 1583 

if Latin: Virgilius Maro (P.) P. Vir- 
gilii Maronis opera. H. Middle- 
tomus, 1553. 

if English : — The thirteene bookes of 
Aen idee. W .How for A.V eale, 1584. 

Cancellar (James). The alphabet of 
prayers. W. Seres [1576]. 

Werdmueller (Otto). The hope of the 
faythful. H. Singleton, 1574. 

Werdmueller (Otto). A spi iritual and 
most precious perle. 7. dilde for 
H. Singleton, 1575. 
Beverley (Peter). The historie of 

Auodanto and Jeneura. T. East for 

F. Co idocke, et 


ial 


0 to T. Col- 


; known in 


Augustine (Saint) . An introduction to 
the loue a God. (Tr. R. Fletcher). 
T. Purfoot (1581 ?]. 

Marlorat (Augustine). 
Psalmes. Tr. 
1571. 

Béze (Théodore de). Confessio chri- 
stianae fidei. 7. V autrollerius, 1575. 
? Procter (Thomas). A gorgious gal- 
lery of gallant inuentions. R. Jones, 
1578. 

L’Espine (Jean de 


Prayers on the 
Rodolph Warcup 


An excellent trea- 


tise of christian righteousness. Tr. 
J. Feilde. J. V autrollier, 1577, 15 
1580. 

Cato. Catoconstrued. For 4.Maunsell, 
1584. 


78, 


/ 














Apstagus and Archilaus, vn- 
bund, [ane]. 


Adame Bell, viij. 
the Buik of nurtar, blak, tua. 


Vido edi, blak, tua. 


Remedies for horses, blak, 
fyve. 
Robene Consciens, blak, tua. 


Erra Pater, xi. 


Testament of the tuelf Patri- 
arkis [ane]. 
Justitia Britannica, blak, tua. 


Bewis of Hamtoun, blak, [ane]. 

Pittie palice of plessour, blak, 
[ane]. 

Richeis fairweill, blak, [ane]. 


the Glas of vane gloir, black, 
tua. 


the Wandering Knycht, blak, 
[ane]. 
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Jenynges (Edward). The notable hys- 
tory of two faithfull louers named 
Alfagus and Archelaus. Tr. into 
English meeter (or rather com- 
posed) by E. Jenynges. TJ. Colwell, 
1574. 

Adam Bell, Clim of the Clough, and 
William of Cloudeslie. [Edition un- 
certain. ] 

Rhodes (Hugh). The book of nurture 
for men seruants and children. H. 
Jackson, 1577. 

Smith (Walter). XII mery jests, of the 
wyddow Edyth. R. Jones, 1573. 
Remedies for diseases in horses. T. 

Purfoote, 1576, (1583 ?). 

The booke in meeter of Robin Con- 
science. FE, Allde, n.d. [Book ii 
entered to R. Walley on 3 August 
1579.] 

Erra Pater. The pronostycacion for 
ever. 7. East, [1582 ?]. 

The testaments of the twelue patri- 
archs. 7. Day, 1576, 1581. 


[Cecil (William), Baron Burgbley.] 
Justitia Britannica. 7. Vautroul- 
lerius, 1584. 

Sir Bevis of Hampton. T.£ast,[1582?]. 

See above (p. 170). 


Rich (Barnaby). Riche his farewell to 
militarie profession. R. Walley, 
1581. 

Augustine (Saint). The glasse of vaine- 
glorie. 7. Windet, 1585. 

Cartigny (Jean de). The voyage of the 
wandering knight. Tr. W. Goodyear. 

7. East, 1581. 
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Seik manis saule, blak, tua. See above. 
Naturall conclusiones, blak, Hill (Thomas). A briefe and pleasaunt 
[ane]. treatise intituled: Naturall and 


attificiall conclusions. £. Alide, 
1586. Copyright previously owned 

by W. Copland and Denham. 
Gourlaw, who is generally described as a bookbinder, must 
have carried on a considerable business in bookselling, as the 
inventory of the books left by him affords evidence. He died 
of the plague on 6 September 1585. He was evidently not a 
native of Edinburgh, as the following quotation from Extracts 
from the Records of the Burgh of Edinburgh, 1573-89, p. 559, 


reveals : 
16 June 1581. 


The prouest, baillies and counsale dischairges Robert Gourlaw, buikbinder, of 
all tred of merchandice within thair fredome quhill he be maid frie burges with 
the towne, vnder the payne of escheitt of his guidis quhaireuir he may be appre- 
hendit within the samyn. 

At the time of his death he owed ‘ Hercules Franqueis ’ 
(Hercules Francis of London) xliiij t.; ‘Thomas Wotroil3ear ’ 
(Vautrollier, who was printing in Edinburgh at the time) vj t. ; 
and Robert Smyth (possibly the Robert Smyth of Westbury 
in Wiltshire, who was apprenticed to Hugh Singleton, the 
London printer, in 1565, and afterwards set up as printer and 
bookbinder in Edinburgh in 1592) xls." 

Henceforward, unfortunately for our knowledge in detail of 
the stocks left at their deaths by Edinburgh booksellers and 
printers, but fortunately for the length of this Paper, the wills 
for the most part do not give detailed inventories setting forth 
the numbers of every book in their possession, but describe 
them in collective divisions under such classifications as ‘ Buikis 
of Divinitie ’, ‘ Buikis of Humanitie and Historie ’, ‘ in Latein ’ 
or ‘in Inglische ’ as the case may be ; or even write them off 
in the briefest possible manner, such as ‘ the haill buikis in 

* Bannatyne Miscellany, ii. 216. 
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‘the buith with the worklummis, by the airschipe, estimat to 
‘ the sowme of “s 

But, although they usually disappoint us in this respect, 
these later wills often furnish small pieces of valuable informa- 
tion about the booksellers in London and Edinburgh who 
carried on business together. 

Katharine Norwell, wife of Robert Smyth, ‘ Librar Burges 
of Edinburgh’, and widow of Thomas Bassandyne, died on 
8 August 1593. She ‘and hir said spous’ owed to ‘ Richert 
‘ Field, Inglischman, vj t. sterling at viij s. the testane—summa, 
‘in Scotis money, xlviij f.’; to ‘ Mr. Herculeis Franceis, | s. 
sterling at viij s. the testane—summa, in Scotis money, xx f.’? 

Henry Charteris, printer and bookseller, died on 29 August 
1599. Among the books detailed in the inventory of his stock 
were the following which may have been imported from 
London : ? 


XXVij Catechismes Calvinicar- ? The catechisme or manner to teache 
mine. children the christian religion. Wid- 
dow Orwin, 1594. 
xxij New ‘Testamentis, in ? The new testament. C. Barker, 
saxtene, Romane letter. 1586, or 32°. Deputies of C. Barker, 
1591, 1592, or 1593. 
xj Pensiue mannis practeiss. Norden (J.). A pensiue mans prac- 
tise. [R. Robinson] for H. Singleton, 
1589. 
sevin Godlie gardeniss. A godly garden out of the which most 
comfortable herbs may be gathered. 
[Edition printed by H. Middleton in 
1581, or a reprint.]} 





ane Bibill, folio, parcio. ? The bible. Deputies of C. Barker, 
1595 or 1597. : 
Ixxiij Distica Catonis. ? Cato (D.). Catonis disticha de mori- 
bus. Excudit R. Robinsonus, 1592.3 

* Bannatyne Miscellany, ii. 219. ? Ibid. ii. 224-5. 


3 More probably, perhaps, an edition printed by Charteris himself. In addition 


Londoun.’ 


M2 
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Among debts owing to him was ‘be Richard Watkyns, 
‘ stationer in Londoun, ten pundis sterling money, extending 
‘in Scottis money to j° f." 

Edward Cathkin, bookseller, died on g March 1601. He 
owed to ‘ Johnne Nortoun, stationer in Londoun, the sowme 
‘ of lxxxxvj f. xvs. iij d. sterling money, extending in Scottis 
‘money to the sowme of nyne hundreth Ixvij f. xij s. vj d.’ ? 

Richard Lawson, bookseller, died in September 1622. He 
owed ‘ Johne Bill, in Londoune, conforme to his band, 
‘ vij‘lxxxvij t. Scottis money. Item, to the printing hous thair, 
 iij°xxvij t. is. Scottis money. Item, maire to the said Johne 
‘ Bill, buikeseller at Loudoune, at tua seuerall tymes, xl f. 
‘xvjs. Scottis money. Item, mair to him, conforme to his 
‘ band, daittit in September 1621 3eiris, I*xiiij t. Scoittis money. 
‘Item, mair to him for buik{is] coft, in Junj 1622 3eiris, 
‘ Ixxxiiij 1. Scoittis money. Item, to William Barrat, . . . con- 
‘ forme to his band, I‘lix t. Scoittis money. Item, mair to him, 
* lxxij t. Scoittis money. Item, mair to him, for buikis coft, in 
‘Junj 1622 3eiris, Ij*lv t. Scoittis money ’.3 

James Cathkin, bookseller, died on 30 September 1631. He 
was a staunch Presbyterian, and was continually in trouble 
because of his religious beliefs. In June 1619, while on a busi- 
ness visit to London, where he stayed in the house of John Bill, 
the King’s printer, he was summoned to Court to explain his 
supposed complicity in the publication of David Calderwood’s 
Perth Assembly, printed in Holland, and smuggled into Scot- 
land, in that year. Accompanied by Bill, Cathkin went to 
Greenwich, and in his own MS. ‘ Relation ’ of his experiences 
at this time gives an amusing account of his bullying examina- 
tion by ‘Great Britain’s Solomon’. In the end he was com- 
mitted to the Gatehouse. 

At a further examination before the Bishop of St. Andrews, 


* Bannatyne Miscellany, ii. 226. 2 Ibid. ii. 231. 
3 Ibid. iii, 203. 
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Sir William Alexander of Menstrie, and James Spottiswood, 
the bishop’s brother, at a house in St. Martin’s Lane, he was 
asked by the bishop if he were not a partner of Andro Hart, the 
Edinburgh printer, who was suspected of printing the obnoxious 
pamphlet ; but denied having been so for some five or six 
years past. On being questioned as to whether he knew if Hart 
had ‘ane Englishman to his mann’ and his present where- 
abouts, Cathkin replied that he thought he was in London, 
but knew not where. Later on in his examination the bishop 
asked him what he brought with him from Scotland, to which 
Cathkin replied that he had nothing but his chest and his sea 
clothes ; and in answer to another question as to whether he 
had any books in his chest he replied, ‘ Some few that will not 
‘sell in Scotland, and therfor I broght them to gett some 
‘others for them ’. 

On the 21 June the bishop informed Cathkin that he would 
be released on his finding surety for his good behaviour, and 
that Samuel Hart (Andro Hart’s eldest son) and James Lawson 
(son of Richard Lawson) must do the same. Cathkin was until 
then unaware of the latter’s imprisonment, but replied that 
John Bill would be surety for them all. However, Bill refused, 
and although all three were released shortly after on promising 
not to leave London without the King’s special licence, Cath- 
kin was not allowed to embark for Edinburgh until 3 July." 

At the time of his death he owed to ‘ Robert Allot, stationer 
‘in Londoune, in Saint Paullis kirkzeard, Ixxxxij ft Sterling 
‘money, extending in Scotis monie to I™j‘iiijt. Item, to 
‘ Godfray Edmonsone, stationer thair xlviij t. Sterling money, 
‘ extending in Scotis money to v‘lxxvj tf.’ ? 

From the two lists given in Bassandyne’s and Gourlaw’s 
inventories alone it will be understood that a very considerable 
business in books between London and Edinburgh dealers had 
grown up ; and English booksellers were attracted to Scotland. 

* Bannatyne Miscellany, i. 199-215. > Ibid. ii. 251. 
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This naturally provoked jealousy on the part of the native 
booksellers, and allusion has already been made to Thomas 
Vautrollier being obliged to pay custom and to the complaints 
lodged against the English booksellers, Robert Woodhouse in 
1580, and Vautrollier in 1582. In about 1587 John Norton, 
who later became one of the most important booksellers of his 
time, established a business in Edinburgh. He even imported 
books from Germany, as we learn from the wording of the 
petition which Andro Hart (long a bookseller before he was 
a printer, and his partner at the time) presented to the Privy 
Council in February 1589/90. Hart prayed for release from pay- 
ment of custom on the ground of their enterprise of two years 
previously in obtaining books direct from Germany more cheaply 
than had formerly been done at third hand from England." 
Their petition was granted, but Norton seems to have 
already dissolved partnership with Hart when in 1591 he alone 
obtained a similar licence, in which mention is made ‘ That 
‘ oure Soverane Lord having respect to the singular luife his 
‘ Hienes beires to leirning and to all that may advance the 
‘samin. . . And being credablie informit That John Nortoun, 
‘ Inglischeman, having be the space of four zeiris last bypast 
‘useit . . himself in the tred . . of Inbringing and selling of 
‘ buikis upoun easye prices . . . And his Majestie being willing 
‘that the said Johnne Nortoun continew in the said tred . . 
‘disponis to the said Johne Nortoun, his factouris and ser- 
‘ vitouris . . . [&c.]’.? But the customs officers were persistent, 
and in June 1597 Hart complained to the Lords of Exchequer 
of the exactions of a certain John Gourlay, customs officer of 
Edinburgh, in spite of the decree of F ebruary 1589/90; and 
his petition was granted. In it he refers to ‘ the skairsitie of 
‘buikis and volumis of all sortis and to quhat exhorbitant 
Register of the Privy Council of Scotland, ed. D. Masson, iv. 459-60; Lee, 


Memorial, 51-2. 
a Lee, App. No. X. 
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‘ prices the buikis and small volumis wer rissin vnto qlkis war 
‘brocht hame frome lundoun and vtheris parttis of Ingland 
‘and sauld in this cuntrey at the third advantage . . .’.? 

Previously to this, in February 1592/3, Hart, in conjunction 
with Henry Charteris, Robert Smyth, Thomas Gibson, Edward 
Cathkin, Robert Woodhouse (now a burgess), and John Symson, 
made a complaint before the Edinburgh Town Council against 
John Norton and his assistant Edmond Watts that they, not 
being freemen, sell ‘ in smallis als weill bund as vnbund ’ from 
‘ane oppin chalmer upoun the foregaitt . . . ane greit number of 
‘ bwiks of all sorts’ althoughthey had previously been warned not 
todoso. Nortonappeared personally before the Council, and he 
and Watts were ordered to desist from selling by retail. Inabout 
1596, after the death of Watts, Norton gave up his Edinburgh 
business, selling the stock to Edward Cathkin and Andro Hart. 

At the end of 1589 Robert Waldegrave, the puritan London 
printer, after several months’ wanderings as a fugitive, engaged 
in printing several of the famous Marprelate tracts in places 
so far removed as East Molesey, Fawsley House in North- 
amptonshire, Coventry, and—it is asserted—Rochelle—ar- 
rived in Edinburgh ; and, with official approval, soon set to 
work, printing several books in the following year. Many of 
these, at least, were exported to England, for we have already 
recorded their seizure by the watchful officers of the Stationers’ 
Company on their arrival in London. 

In 1599 he printed a pirated edition of Sidney’s Arcadia, 
ostensibly the third edition, but really a reprint of that edition, 
which was issued in London by Richard Field for W. Pon- 
sonby in the previous year. The result was a curious lawsuit, 
begun in November 1599 in the High Court of Star Chamber, 
in which Ponsonby instituted proceedings against John Legat, 
the Cambridge printer, William Scarlett his servant, who went 


t Lee, App. No. XI. 
* Lee, Additional Memorial, App. No. LXXI. 
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to Edinburgh to make arrangements with Waldegrave ; and 
Richard Bankworth, John Flasket, Paul Linley, and John 
Harrison the younger, all London booksellers.’ 

At the Union of the Crowns in 1603 Waldegrave had no 
reason to fear the authorities in England, and returned to 
London, foreseeing, no doubt, opportunities for extending his 
business. But he died in a short time, and the Edinburgh 
imprint of his widow, who was apparently left in Scotland, is 
to be found on two proclamations of § January and 16 February 
1604, respectively. Many books of Scottish interest were now 
printed or reprinted in London, to satisfy the demands of the 
large Scottish immigrant population? and English curiosity ; 
and probably the export of books to Scotland dropped to some 
extent. 


* Mr. H. R. Plomer in The Library, New Series, i. 195-205. Appropriate 
mention may also be made here of the printing by Waldegrave in 1594 of a second 
edition of Napier of Merchiston’s A plaine discouery of the whole Reuelation of 
Saint Iobn. Waldegrave’s name does not appear in the imprint, which is: 
Printed for Iohn Norton dwelling in Paules Church-yarde, neere vnto Paules 
Schoole. 1594. It might be thought that this is merely a reissue, with a cancel 
title, of the edition of 1593, but it is entirely reprinted. Examples of reissues with 
cancel titles of Edinburgh-printed books are the following : Buchanan’s De ture 
regni, apud J. Rosseum pro H. Charteris (reissued for sale in London in 1579 
and 1580, without printer’s or publisher’s name) ; Sir David Lindsay’s Satyre of 
the thrie estaits, R. Charteris, 1602 (reissued for sale in London by N. Butter, 
with the title altered to The Workes in the same year) ; Skene’s Regiam majesta- 
tem Scotia, T. Finlason, 1609 (Londini apud Ioannem Billium, 1613) ; Napier’s 
Plaine discouery of the whole Reuelation, A. Hart, 1611 (London, for John Norton, 
in the same year) ; and John Kennedy’s The historie of Calanthrop and Lucilla, 
J. Wreittoun, 1626 (reissued in London for M. Sparke, with a reprinted title by 
T. Harper, The ladies delight, in 1631). 

2 Few Scotsmen can have been employed in the printing and bookselling 
trades in London in the earlier period: they were foreigners, and accordingly 
could not be granted full privileges. But the following, who were admitted 
‘brothers’ of the Stationers’ Company on the dates specified may have been 
Scotsmen: ‘ John skotte’, 7 August 1564 (Arber, i. 278) ; ‘ walter Johnson’, 
15 April 1567 (Arber, i. 344) ; and ‘John baylay’, 1 February 1571 (Arber, i. 447). 
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At a somewhat later date another interesting piece of 
evidence as to the importation of English books into Scotland 
exists in a volume in my own possession: The Reasons of the 
Dissenting Brethren against the third Proposition, concerning 
Presbytertall Government, Re-printed at Edinburgh by Evan 
Tyler, 1648. 

It contains, originally used as binders’ waste and concealed 
beneath paste-downs, but now appearing as fly-leaves, four 
leaves of the cash journal of a Scottish retail bookseller of the 
early seventeenth century." No actual date of year is given, 
but the names of the days of the week and the date of month 
are stated ; and these, combined with the only possible dates 
of many of the books listed, reveal to us the actual dates. The 
two leaves at the beginning of the volume record the sales made 
from Friday the 7th of December [1621] to Friday the 18th of 
January [1622]; and the two at the end those from Saturday 
the 27th of December [1623] to Friday the 23rd of January 
[1624]. 

Rameube of the first complete day’s entries is given below ; 
it is fairly representative of the whole. But as a complete 
reproduction, involving a monotonous repetition of sales of 
Bibles, psalm-books, theological works (in the majority, of 
course), and Latin and Greek classics, would be unprofitable, 
only a selection, but including the more interesting, of the 
remaining books is given ; with the dates on which they were 
sold and the prices obtained (these are, of course, in ‘ Scots’ 
money, value one-twelfth of sterling). 


Fryday the 7 of De™ [1621] 1 practise of pietie 
12° gilt 2. 13. 4 
Bayly (Lewis). The practise of pietie. Twelfth edition. For 
J. Hodgets, 1620. 
t There is no clue to his identity, but I like to think that he may have been 
James Cathkin, details of whose will and of his experiences in London are given 


above (pp. 181-2). 
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1 thomasius dictioner past [boards] 8° 


Thomas (Thomas). Dictionarium lingue Latinz et Anglicanz. 
Duodecima editio. Ex off. F. Legati, 1620. 


1 Ouidij metamor 16° 
Perhaps an edition now unknown. 
I 





epist. 8° @ Cicero selec epist 


I grammar 8° 
I virgilius 24° 
? Virgilius Maro (P.). 16°. Ex typog. Soc. Stat., 1616. 
1 barnis [child’s] psalme 18° 
1 doubill catechisme @ 3 singill 
I testament gre[ke] Londi 12° 
I paper book of j q3 8° 
I practise of pietie clespit 
1 ferus in Test[aJmentum folio 
I barnis testament] 8° 
1 thomasius dictioner per past 
I textoris epist j vrsini text 
1 barnis testament 8° 


Satterday the 8 of De™ [1621]. 1 perseles @ sigis- 
mundus 


Cervantes Saavedra (M. de). The trauels of Persiles and Sigis- 
munda. H. Lfownes]. for M. L{ownes]., 1619. Another copy 
was sold on 23 January [1624] for £1. 13. 4. 


Fryday the 14 of De’ [1621]. 1 Schole salerni 16° 


The Englishmans doctor. Or, the schoole of Salerne. Trans- 
lated by Sir J. Harington. 8°. W. Stansby for the widow Helme, 
1617. 


1 Countes of mongomery vrania fo per[chement] 


Wroth (Lady Mary). The Countesse of Mountgomeries Vrania 
For J. Marriott and J. Grismand, 1621. 


2. 


17. 


- 12. 


14. 





oan e) 
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Satterday the 15 of De". 1 Stowis abrigement 8° I. 16. 0 
Stow (John). The abridgement or summarie of the English 
chronicle, [E. Allde ?] for the Co. of the Co. of Statrs., 1618. 

Weddinsday the 16 of Januar [1622] j Shephirds Cal- 

lender folio 1. 6. 8 
The shepheards kalender. For T. Adams, 1618. 


Thuirsday the 17 of Januar. 2 posts wt a packet of 

Letter 4° I. 0. 0 
Breton (N.). A poste with a packet of madde letters. W. 
Stansby for J. Smethwicke and J. Marriot, 1620. 

1 forten book 4° ‘ I. 0. 

1 — — in folio sc{heep] 16. 
The book of Fortune. E. Wright, 1618. 


Monday the 29 of De" [1623]. 1 menstries tragaedis 

12° 18. 0 
Alexander (W.), Earl of Stirling. The monarchicke tragedies. 
8°, W. Stansby, 1616. 

Weddinsday the 3j of De* [1623]. 1 grenes acca- 

demie 4° sc 8. 0 
? Green (R.). Greenes Arcadia; or Menaphon. W. Stansby 
for F. Smethwicke, 1616. 

Fryday the 2 of Januar [1624]. 1 Tullies Love 4° sc. 6. 0 
Greene (R.). Ciceronis amor. Tullies loue. W. Stansby for 7. 
Smethwicke, 1616. 

Satterday the 3 of Januar. j grenes philome a j neuer 

to Lait 4° 14. 0 
Greene (R.). Philomela: the Lady Fitzwaters nightingale. 
G. Purslowe, 1615. 


— — Greenes Neuer too late. W. Stansby for J. Smithwicke, 
1621. 


oe @) 


1 Reynard y* fox 4° sc 10. 0 


The most delectable history of Reynard the fox. £. All-de, 
1620. 
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Thuirsday the 8 of Januar. j gesnerus book of beists 

folio eng 7.0. 0 
Topsell (E.). The historie of foure-footid beastes collected out 
of all the volumes of C. Gesner. W. Faggard, 1607. 

Fryday the 16 of Januar. 1 Henry the 7 folio 4. 0. 0 
Bacon (F.), Viscount St. Albans. The historie of the raigne of 
King Henry the seuenth. W. Stansby for M. Lownes and W. 
Barret, 1622. 

Tuesday the 20 of Januar. 1 tom a lincolne 4° sc 6. 0 


Johnson (R.). The most pleasant history of Tom a Lincoln, 
An earlier edition than any now known. It was licensed to 


W. White on 24 Dec. 1599. 


I greens arcadia 4° sc 8. 0 


Greene (R.). Greenes Arcadia ; or Menaphon. W., Stansby for 
J. Smethwicke, 1616. 


1 — arbasto 4° sc 7.0 
Greene (R.). The history of Arbasto. 7. Bleale]. for R. Fack- 
son, 1617. 

1 — his farewell to follie 4° sc 7. 0 
Greene (R.). Greenes farewell to folly. W. White, 1617. 

1 — his philomela 4° sc 7.0 
Greene (R.). Philomela. G. Purslowe, 1615. 

1 — his metamorphosis 4° sc 8. 0 


Greene (R.). Alcida. Greenes metamorphosis. G. Purslowe, 


1617. 


1 — his mourning garment 4° 8. 0 
Greene (R.). Greenes mourning garment. G. Purslowe, 1616. 
Fryday the 23 of Januar. 1 pechams emblemes 4° I. 4. 0 


Peacham (H.), the Younger. Minerua Britanna, or a garden 
of heroical deuises, furnished and adorned with emblemes. 


W. Dight, 1612. 


It is not often, too, that one is able to quote a bookseller’s 
bill of the first half of the seventeenth century, and the 
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following is worthy of reproduction.' Samuel Hart, the pur- 
chaser, was the eldest son of Andro Hart, the Edinburgh book- 
seller and printer ; and reference has already been made to his 
having been in London in 1619 (see p. 182). 


To mr. Samuet Hart, Aug. 11, 1635, from Rost. Attorr. 


1 Perkins works fol. 
q[uire]s. I. 13. 0. 
6 ovidii epistole 4. 2. 


2 Withers Emblems __i5. 6. 


1 Charrone of Wise- 


d{om]. 3. 6. 
4 Taylor on Tipes 8. 0. 
6 Sibbs Conflict 15. 0. 


1 Gerrards herball 2. 2. 6. 
6 Boughens 2 s{er- 
mons]. 3. 0. 


6 Walls s[ermons]. 1. 6. 


3 Boltons 4 last 
Things Capt. 


1 Harberts travells 


9. 6. 
5. 0. 


Perkins (William). Works, 3 vols. 7. 
Legate, 1626-31. 

Pub. Ovidii Nasonis Hercidum Epi- 
stolae [Cambridge] ex. Acad. Typog., 
1635. 

Wither (George). A collection of em- 
blemes. 4. M[athews] for R. Allot, 
1635. 

Charron (Pierre). Of wisdome. G. 
Miller for W. Apsley, 1630. 


Sibbes (Richard). The soules conflict 
with it selfe, M. Flesher for R. 
Dawlman, 1635. 

Gerard (John). The herball. Very 
much enlarged by T. Johnson. 4. 
Islip, F. Norton, and R. W hittakers, 
1633. 

Boughen (Edward). Two sermons: 
the first at Canterbury, the second 
at St. Paul’s Crosse. R. Bladger] for 
R. Allot, 1635. 

Wall (George). A Sermon at the 
Archbishop of Canterbury his visita- 
tion. 7. Cotes for R. Allot, 1635. 

Bolton (Robert). Mr. Boltons last and 
learned worke of the last four things. 
G. Miller, 1635. 

Herbert (Sir Thomas). A relation of 


* Previously printed in Papers of the Edinburgh Bibliographical Society, 


i, 12, p. 6, but without identification of the books. 


3 Heywood of An- 
gells 


6 Coopir Ron 


3 Hakewill’s Apo- 
[logy] fol. 


6 Sandersons 2 S[er- 
mons] 


3 Heirons work fol. 
2 Warde Suff[ra- 


gium, &c.] in Lat. 


4 Amesius in Psal- 
mos 

4 — in peece 

4 — Cate[chismus] 

6 Capelle Tenta- 


tions 


7. 0. 
14. 0. 


ee 


7 


9 
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some yeares travaile into Afrique 
& the greater Asia. W. Stansby and 
JF. Bloome, 1634. 

Heywood (Thomas). The hierarchie 
of the blessed angells. 4. Islip, 
1635. 

? Cowper (William), Bp. of Galloway. 
The workes. Whereunto is added a 
comentary on the Revelation. (7. 
Beale and T. B.; T. Harper; F. 
Legate) for R. Allott, 1629, 28. 
This is most likely the book. The 
commentary on the Revelation was 
published separately in 1619, but is 
unlikely from its size (4°) and date 
to be the book supplied. Perhaps 
the commentary was supplied separ- 
ately. 

Hakewill (George). An apologie or 
declaration of the power and provi- 
dence of God. Oxford, W. Turner 
(for R. Allott, London), 1635. 

Sanderson (Robert), Bp. Two sermons 
[on 1 Pet. ii. 16 and Rom. xiv. 23]. 
M. Fllesher) for R. Dawlman, 1635. 

Hieron (Samuel). The workes. W. 
Stansby and F. Beale [1635-34]. 

Suffragium collegiale de quinque con- 
trouersiis Remonstrantium. Cui ad- 
juncta est concio de gratia discrimi- 
nante perS.Wardum. M. F{lesher] 
impensis R. Milbourn, 1633. 


Capel (Richard). Tentations; their 
nature, danger, cure. R. Bladger] 
for F. Bartlet, 1635. 
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6 Rouse Mariag 4. ©. Rous (Francis), the Elder. The mysti- 
call marriage. W. F[ones] and T. 
P aine ?) for I. E » 1635. 
6 Horrace eg 4 hil » iiteanias” Plancee i. “Gide. J. 
2 qs 5. oO. Haviland for W. Lee, 1635. 
12 Bibles 2. 8. 0. 
1 Shelford’s § trea- Shelford (Robert). Five pious and 
t[ises] 2. 4. learned discourses. Printers to the 
. University of Cambridge, 1635. 
1 Hampir et charges 8. 0. 
18. 9. 6 


p John Hall mr. of the Grace of god of Preston. 


Mention must also be made of a remarkable book which 
was published in 1638: the fifth edition of Robert Burton’s 
Anatomy of Melancholy, with the imprint on the engraved 
title, ‘ Oxford Printed for Henry Cripps. 1638’. The printing 
of the book was commenced in Edinburgh by Robert Young, 
but suspended because of the infringement of the English 
printers’ rights; the sheets already completed were sent to 
London, where more work, almost certainly in the form of 
cancels, was done on it by Miles Flesher; and finally the 
printing was completed at Oxford by Leonard Lichfield and 
William Turner. For the purpose of this Paper this scanty 
information must suffice, as the details have been thrashed out 
in one Paper by the late Mr. Gordon Duff (The Library, 
Fourth Series, iv. 81-101) ; and in another, with some correc- 
tions and additional notes, by Mr. Falconer Madan (Oxford 
Bibliographical Society Proceedings and Papers, i. 195-7).' 

So far we have been concerned mostly with the business 
carried on by the London booksellers and printers in Edin- 

An additional piece of information may be placed on record. A copy was 
recently sold by Messrs. Sotheby (sale 9 May 1927, lot. 124), containing a printed 


title (besides the engraved title, always found), in which the imprint runs: 
‘ Oxford Printed by Leonard Lichfield for Henry Cripps. 1638.’ 
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burgh, and the balance of trade must have been greater from 
England to Scotland than vice versa. It is in accordance with 
expectation, therefore, that not so much evidence of trade 
from Edinburgh to London is available. Printers were fewer 
and mostly not so well equipped in Scotland ; and there was 
a greater demand for English books in Scotland than for 
Scottish in England. 

The well-known London bookseller, Andrew Maunsell, pub- 
lished his Catalogue of English printed Bookes in 1595. It was 
the first of its kind produced in this country, and of the three 
parts projected two only (Divinity, and Science and Music) 
appeared; the third, which was to have been devoted to 
literature, logic, law, and history, was never published, prob- 
ably owing to lack of support. 

In his dedication to the Stationers’ Company ‘and to all 
other Printers and Booke-sellers in generall ’ Maunsell men- 
tions that he has drawn up his alphabet of titles not by the 
Christian name as Gesner, Simler, and Bale have done, but 
by surname ; and only printed works ‘ and none but such as 
I haue seene’. However, his titles are lengthy and not in 
strictly alphabetical order, and in the following list of the 
Scottish-printed books which he gives I have abridged the 
titles, at the same time adding after each an indication of the 
page on which it is entered. The list has also been rearranged 
in chronological order. 


Printed by Thomas Lekpreuik. 


1. Norvell (R.). The meroure of ane chr[i]stiane. 1561. G,> 
2. Hay (G.). The confutation of the abbote of Crosraguels masse. 1563. E,* 
3. The ordour and doctrine of the generall faste. 1566 or 1574. E,® 
4. Skene (Gilbert). Ane breue descriptioun of the pest. 8°. 1568. Cs 


Not in the Short-Title Catalogue. There should be a copy (second part) 
in the National Library of Scotland. 
5. The ordoure of excommunication and of publict repentance, vsed in 
the church of Scotland. 8°. 1569. Gs 
Not in the Short-Title Catalogue. There is a copy at Lambeth. 
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Printed by Thomas Vautrollier. 

6. Balnaves (Sir Henry). The confession of faith. 1584. As 
. Musculus (W.). The temporisour. 1584. 

. The new godly garden, whereunto is ioyned Bradford against the feare 

of death. 16°. 1584. H,* 


No copy is now known. 


Printed by Robert Waldegrave. 
g. Beze (Theodorede). Propositionsof diuinitie. Translated [by J. Penry]. 


om 


1591." H,> 

10. Bruce (R.). Sermons preached in the kirk of Edinburgh. 1591." H,> 
11. The sacrifice of a christian soule. 1591." * 
12. Fenner (D.). Certain godly and learned treatises. 1592.? ? 
b 

3 


No copy is now known. 


H 
E 
13. — Dudley Fenner his catechisme. 8°, 1592. * Cc 
G 
A 


14. Napier (John). A plaine discouery of the whole Reuelation. 1593. * 
15. Actis of parliament past sen thecoronatioun of the Kingis Maiestie. 1593. A,* 
16. Hume (Alexander), Minister of Logie. Fower discourses, of praises 
vnto God. 8° 1594. E,> 
No copy is now known. 
17. — Ane treatise of the felicitie, of the life to come. 1594. E,> 
18. — Ane treatise of conscience. 1594. E,> 


Consultation of two or three other bookseller’s lists extant in 
print has yielded no result, with the exception of that of one 
printed in 1631: A Catalogue of Certaine Bookes, which haue 
beene published, and (by Authoritie) Printed in England, both in 
Latine and English, since the yeare 1626. untill November thts 
present yeare 1631. Now published for supply since the inter- 
mission of the English Catalogue, with intention hereafter to 
publish it exactly every yeare. Imprinted at London. 1631. It 
contains entries of the following books, all originally printed 
in Edinburgh, I believe : 

1. Merry Nights, set out by S. Patricke of Ireland, to bee sold by Mich. Sparke, 
printed at Edenburgh. 

* Copies of nos. 9-11 had been seized upon their arrival in England in June 
1591 (see p. 154 8q.). 

2 This book was licensed to ‘ Master Man Master’ on 21 January 1616/17 
(Arber, iii. 601), but apparently never reprinted. 

N 
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2. The Ladies delight, or Kenidies Lucilla, sold by Mich. Sparke. 

3. Sir William Moores true Crucifix for true Catholickes, for Mich. Sparke. 

4. The Countesse of Mores Arcadia, or Sanctuary for Mich. Sparke, at the Blew- 
Bible in Greene Arbour. 

5. The last battell of the soule in death, by Zachary Boyd, Preacher of the Word 
at Glasco in Scotland, for H: Robinson. 


I have quoted the entries exactly as they are printed in the 
catalogue, the first three appearing together, the last on an- 
other page. The existence of no. 1 would be unknown, I 
believe, but for its entry here, as no copy seems to be recorded 
elsewhere ; the printer may have been John Wreittoun, most 
of whose books are now among the rarest productions of the 
Scottish press. Nos. 2, 3, and 4 were certainly printed by 
Wreittoun, in 1626, 1629, and 1625 respectively; no. § by 
the heirs of Andro Hart, in 1626. No. 2 is known to be a 
London reissue with a cancel title (see foot-note, p. 184), 
although the reason for this may have been merely the altera- 
tion in the intitulation ; but no copies of the rest are known 
other than with their original title-pages, and probably they 
were sold in London exactly as they came from the press in 


Edinburgh.? 


* On A,* and B,* respectively. 

2 As examples of London-printed books issued for sale in Edinburgh may be 
mentioned: John Rutherford’s Commentariorum de Arte Disserendi Libri, 
printed in London by T. Vautrollier, without his name, but with the imprint, 
Edinburgi, Apud Henricum Charteris, 1577; George Buchanan’s Baptistes, 
Londini, T. Vautrollerius, 1578 (reissued with imprint, Edinburgi, apud H. 
Charteris, 1578) ; and Henri Estienne’s 4 World of Wonders, printed in London 
by Richard Field, but without his name in the imprint, for John Norton in 
1607 (reissued with cancel titles and their complementary leaves, all also printed 
by Field, with the following imprint : Edenburgh, Imprinted by Andrew Hart 
and Richard Lawson, 1608). David Laing’s copy (now in the possession of 
Mr. William Cowan) of the fine edition of the Book of Common Order, The 
CL. Psalmes of David in Meter, printed in London in 1587 by Thomas Vautrollier, 
has at the foot of the title, in manuscript in imitation of Roman type, ‘ To be 
sauld at Gilbert Mastersonis in Edinburgh ’. 
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Michael Sparke, senior, the agent for four of these books, 
was also the publisher of William Prynne’s works, and with him 
stood in the pillory, and was heavily fined, for selling the cele- 
brated Histriomastix. He was the author of a remarkable docu- 
ment in the history of English bookselling, Scintilla, or a Light 
broken into Dark Warehouses, 1641, a vigorous attack on the 
methods of the monopolists.* Two passages in it may be quoted 
as having a bearing on the subject of this Paper : 


‘In former times our Kings Printers did agree with Master Anprew Hart, 
and after with Master Joun Hart Book-sellers of Edenburg to serve them London 
Bibles at lower rates then they sold them at here [i.e. in London]: so that they 
would not Print [;] whereby they might keep all the priviledges to themselves, 
since which Robert Young and Miles Flesher, most cunningly combined with 
the Kings Printers here, and so sunke the Printing-house there, so that now 
Scotland is destitute [i.e. of any printing of Bibles]; and by this means Books are 
raysed to greater rates here, and there likewise.’ 


* Scottish Bibles. 

Printed of excellent paper and print at Edenburg, sold in Scots Bibles 
London 26. to the quartern, and London Bibles but 25. to the Octavo, Scots 
quartern at our rates, notwithstanding the charg[e]and hazard of Patent 3. 
importation. 

London Bible in 12[™°] sold at 4.®- in quires,stands not them[i.¢. London. 
the Monopolists] in 1.%- 84; there may be saved to the Subject in 
an Impression 500!, and they be great gainers. 

Scottish Bible 12[™°]. sold 26 to the quartern, better paper, and Scots Bible 
better print then those here: now al{l] Scots printing of Bibles Edenburg. 
is taken away by Young and Fletcher, two main projectors.’ 


A few additional notes concerning individual books which 
have a bearing on the subject must bring to a conclusion this 
Paper, already more than the usual length, I fear. 

In 1615 and 1616 editions in Latin and English of a cate- 
chism inculcating most abject submission to the King, entitled 
God and the King, the authorship of which is attributed to 
Richard Mocket, were printed. By Act every university 


* Entirely reprinted by Arber, iv. 35-8. 
N2 
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student, school pupil, and family, was obliged to purchase a 
copy in Scotland, as in England and Ireland. Enormous num- 
bers were printed in London, and exported to Scotland ; and 
as in 1620 it was still being sold, its publication must have 
been most lucrative to the London book trade. 

At some time in 1618 William Drummond of Hawthornden' 
made the acquaintance, by correspondence, of Michael Dray- 
ton, whose poetry, especially Polyolbion, he greatly admired. 
Both were friends of another poet, Sir William Alexander of 
Menstrie, afterwards Earl of Stirling. On g November of that 
year Drayton wrote to Drummond, ‘I enclose this letter in 
‘a letter of mine to Mr. Andrew Hart of Edinburgh, about 
‘some business I have with him, which he may impart to you.’ 
The business was concerned with Drayton’s proposal, doubt- 
less at Alexander’s suggestion, to have the second part of his 
Polyolbion printed by Hart, who was publisher of the works 
of both the Scottish poets. Replying on 20 December Drum- 
mond wrote, ‘ Your other letters I delivered to Andrew Hart, 
‘and have been earnest with him in that particular. How 
‘would I be overjoyed to see our North once honoured with 
‘ your Works as before it was with Sidney’s.’?* This letter was 
not received by Drayton until some months after, and on 
14 April 1619 he replied, ‘I thank you, my dear, sweet Drum- 
‘mond, for your good opinion of Polyolbion. I have done 
‘twelve Books more... but it lieth by me, for the Booksellers 
‘and I arein terms. They are a company of base knaves, whom 
‘I both scorn and kick at’; in a postscript he adds, ‘I have 
written to Mr. Hart a letter, which comes with this ’.3 But 
the negotiations with Hart were evidently dropped ; and the 


1 The inventory of Drummond’s books, many purchased in London, in 1611, 
is printed in Archaeol. Scot. iv. 73-7; see also the list of those which he presented 
to Edinburgh University : Auctarium Bibliotheca Edinburgene, Edinburgi, 1627. 

2 Referring to the Scottish-printed edition of the Arcadia, 1599 (see p. 184). 

3 Masson, Drummond of Hawthornden, 1873, pp. 81-5, 111-13. 
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second part of Polyolbion did not see the light until 1622, when 
it was published by a combination of London booksellers. Had 
Hart produced it the London trade would have been obliged 
to import it from Edinburgh. 

After providing, through his bishops and divines, a superb 
translation of the Bible in 1611, King James, who had long 
meditated on the subject, conceived the idea of himself per- 
fecting a metrical translation of the Psalms which should 
supersede the popular version of Sternhold and Hopkins used 
in England, and the modification of the same in use in Scot- 
land. Although the King was ostensibly the author, a larger 
share was taken in it by Sir William. Alexander, to whom a 
licence for printing it for thirty-one years was granted in 1627 
by King Charles. It was first printed, in small compass, in 
Oxford, and apparently in London, in 1631 ; and in December 
1634 the King wrote to the Privy Council of Scotland, ‘ It is 
‘our pleasure (seeing we have alreadie gevin ordours for ane 
‘Impression of that translation,) that zow give present ordour 
‘in such manner as is requisite that no vther Psalmes of any 
‘edition whatsoever be either printed heirefter within that 
‘our kingdome, or imported thither, either bound by them- 
‘ sellfs or vtherways, from any forrayne parts’. Accordingly in 
1636 a revised version, in folio size to range with the Laudian 
‘ service book’, the detested Booke of Common Prayer (produced 
in the Edinburgh office of the London printer, Robert Young) 
was printed in London by Thomas Harper, and bound with 
that book in 1637. Again, as with God and the King, the London 
trade benefited by a royal order." 

On 30 March 1637 Colonel Robert Monro presented a peti- 
tion to the Privy Council of Scotland. He states that he is 
about to publish a book on the wars of Germany (it was printed 
in London in the same year by W. Jones under the title, Monro 
his Expedition with the worthy Scots Regiment), which has been 
* Bann. Miscell. i. 227-51. 
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approved by the King, who has given him the sole privilege 
of printing it in England ; so he has agreed with some English 
printers to put forth 1,500 copies. As some Scottish printers 
may reprint the same, he asked for (and obtained) letters for- 
bidding its reprinting or selling without licence." 

In conclusion, it should be stated that the above represents, 
of course, only a small part of the facts which can be gathered 
together. The subject is too large to include everything within 
the limits of this Paper, but an endeavour has been made to 
include the salient and more interesting features. 


* Register, ed. P. Hume Brown, Sec. Ser. vi, 1905, 423-4. 








RICHARD TOTTELL—HIS LIFE AND WORK 
By H. J. BYROM: 


I. Biographical. 


ICHARD TOTTELL (or Tothill as 
the family usually spelled it) was the third son 


m alderman of Exeter, who served as bailiff there 
END Ll in 1528, as sheriff in 1529, and as mayor in1552.? 
C=} This William had married Elizabeth, daughter 
y Matthew, and by her had eleven children, 
seven daughters and four sons—Geoffrey, John, Richard, and 
Robert. The eldest son Geoffrey was born about 1523,3 so 
the date of Richard’s birth was probably somewhere near 1530. 
Of Richard Tottell’s early life nothing is known, but there is 
a tradition that, like some others of the Tudor stationers, he 
was not compelled to take up printing in order to earn a 
livelihood, being possessed of independent means. There is 

evidence, however, which definitely refutes this supposition. 
That Tottell was in London for some years before 1547 is 
made clear by a list of apprentices and others who took up 
the freedom of the City of London during the last years of 
Henry VIII’s reign and the reign of his successor Edward VI, 
preserved in Egerton MS. 2408 (fol. 3 b) at the British Museum. 
It is in Latin, but the entry referring to Tottell has been 

translated as follows : 4 
‘Richard Tothill son of William Tothill of the city of 
t Read before the Bibliographical Society, 21 March 1927. 


2 See Camden’s Devonshire Pedigrees, added to by Tuckett, under ‘ Tothill 
of Peamore ’. 

3 P.R.O. Town Depositions, 1 Mary, Bundle 31. In the record of his evidence 
in the case of Flear v. Southcott, dated 1 June 1554, he is described as aged 
thirty years and upwards. 

4 By Charles Welch, Esq., F.S.A., in ‘4 Register of Freemen of the City of 
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‘Exeter, fishmonger, apprentice of William Middleton, 
‘citizen and stationer. Served with the same and with 
‘ Elizabeth his relict and executrix. Witness William Powell, 
‘who married the same Elizabeth, in presence of Stephen... 
‘Warden. Adm. Ig Jan. year aforesaid. Entry ...20 August, 
‘ 1 Edward VI.’ 

William Middleton died in 1547. From his will' it appears 
that he was deeply attached to the Stationers’ Company, for 
he left elaborate directions for the reward of his journeymen 
and the making free of his apprentices. ‘Two months after 
his death his widow married the printer William Powell, to 
whom therefore the premises of Robert Redman (which 
Middleton had taken over in 1541, and which had been earlier 
the offices of Pynson) then passed. 

Probably, therefore, Tottell was apprenticed to Middleton 
soon after 1540, and was nearing the end of his indentures 
when Middleton died. From Tottell’s case it would appear 
that Middleton’s widow (or William Powell) carried out his 
wishes regarding the making free of his apprentices. 

From the following passage in the will of Ranulf Cholmeley,? 
a celebrated lawyer of Lincoln’s Inn and Recorder of the City 
of London, dated 28 April 1563, it is evident that Tottell had 
succeeded to the printing-house of Henry Smithe—like Red- 
man, Middleton, and Powell, a printer of law books—soon 
after Smithe’s death in 1550. 

‘Item wheras I haue in my handes Twentie Poundes in 
‘white money which I Received of the Supervisors of the 
‘testament of harry Smithe for the makinge suer admittinge 
‘and allowance of the Lease of the howse wherein the saide 
‘ Henrie did Late inhabit and wherin Richard Tottell Stacioner 
‘ dothe now inhabitt next to Temple barre of London I will 
London’, London and Middlesex Archaeological Society, 1908, p. 4. I am 


indebted for this reference to the kindness of Mr. Frank Marcham. 
t P.C.C. Wills, 39 Alen. 2 P.C.C. Wills, 23 Chayre. 
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‘that the same some shalbe restored againe to the said childe- 
‘ ren or to the surviuor or surviuors of them and to be deuyded 
‘ amonge them and the surviuors of them by equall porcons. 
‘ And if Towe of them do decease then the surviuor of them to 
‘ haue all the sayde somme of Twentie Poundes. And if all 
* they do deceasse before they or any of them shall Accomplishe 
‘ the saide full age of Twentie one yeres then I will that the 
‘saide some of ‘Twentie Poundes shalbe distributed by my 
‘saide executors or such as shalbe therunto putt in truste 
‘emongest the moste pore personnes of the kinne of the saide 
‘Henrie Smyth. And that this be truly and spedely donne 
‘ accordinge to my entent.’ 

The meaning of this instruction would seem to be that 
Cholmeley received {20 from his fellow overseers of Henry 
Smithe’s will, in his legal capacity, ‘for the makinge suer 
admittinge and allowance of the Lease’ of Smithe’s premises 
within Temple Bar, which he had apparently made over to 
Tottell without claiming the £20. Smithe had printed at 
two houses, first from about 1543 until 1546 at the sign of 
‘ The Trinity ’ outside Temple Bar in St. Clement’s parish— 
perhaps Redman’s first set of premises, for Smithe had married 
Redman’s daughter before 1540—and from 1547 until his 
death in 1550 at a house within Temple Bar and in the parish 
of St. Dunstan in the West. 

From Smithe’s will? it is clear that none of his three sons, 
Laurence, Abraham, or Frauncis, was eighteen years old in 
1550. They could not therefore inherit or carry on their 
father’s printing business. ‘Thus both dates and circumstances 
favour the taking over of Smithe’s business, as well as his 
premises, by an outsider. At this date Tottell was already out 
of his apprenticeship. 

* My sonne in lawe Henry Smythe ’ was named as one of the 
overseers of Robert Redman’s will in 1540. For about a year 
t P.C.C, Wills, 28 Coode. 
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after Redman’s death his widow carried on his business and 
then married William Cholmeley, like Ranulfa lawyer of Lincoln’s 
Inn. Smithe evidently kept up a connexion with the influen- 
tial Cholmeleys, for in his will he left ‘vnto Elizabeth 
‘Cholmeley my mother in lawe a Ringe of gold with a Dia- 
‘mount in yt’. 

Middleton also was connected with and deeply indebted to 
the Cholmeleys. When he was imprisoned and fined in 1543, 
along with some other stationers, for printing unlawful books, 
he borrowed £170 from William Cholmeley, which he seems 
never to have repaid." 

There is thus seen to emerge a connexion between successive 

rinters of law books from Redman to Tottell and the Cholme- 
ix Ranulf and William Cholmeley were leading members 
of a circle of eminent lawyers of Lincoln’s Inn that included 
also Ralph Rokeby, William Rastell, William Roper, Richard 
Heywood, John Peyghan, and his relative William Peyghan, a 
grocer and apothecary. 

In 1544 Middleton witnessed the will of William Cholmeley 
together with the following: ‘ Rauff Rokeby, William Pey- 
‘ghan, Randulph Cholmondeley, Mathewe Wrighte, and 
‘Rychart Tuttye.’ This will is important because it brings 
together several members of the Lincoln’s Inn group as early 
as 1544. In spite of the similarity of the names there can be 
hardly any doubt that Richard Tottell and ‘ Rychart Tuttye’ 
were different persons. The latter was connected with the 
family of Tuttye who lived in the manor of Hornsey.? 

It is clear, however, from the direction in the will of Ranulf 
Cholmeley and the account of his being made free of the City 
of London in Egerton MS. 2408, that Richard Tottell was 
from his earliest years in London associated with various 
members of this group of lawyers and law-printers. It will be 


* See William Cholmeley’s Will, P.C.C. Wills, 7 Alen. 
2 I am obliged to Mr. Frank Marcham for this information. 
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seen later that he owed his position as a printer of law books 
almost entirely to these connexions. 

Tottell set up as a printer and bookseller on his own account 
soon after the death of Smithe and before the end of Edward 
VI’s reign, for on 12 April 1553 he was granted the exclusive 
right to print for seven years ‘ all and almaner bokes of oure 
‘'Tempall lawe called the comon lawe whatsoeuer they be 
‘ wherof no other pson or psons hathe at this psent any speciall 
* preuilege or licence under sufficient writinge heretofore made 
‘and graunted’. In this patent he is referred to as ‘Richarde 
Tathill of oure citie of London Stacioner and printer’. That 
he already occupied the ‘ Hand and Star’ as his printing-house 
is clear from the fact that all his books from 1553 onwards bear 
this address. It was probably on the south side of Fleet 
Street, certainly between the two Temple gates and just within 
the City boundary. 

In his edition of Ames’s Typographical Antiquities Herbert 
records two publications by Tottell before 1553: ‘lo. Vasse 
his iudgment of Vrines translated by Humfr. Lloyd’, 1551; 
and ‘A Manifest detection of the moost vile and detestable use 
of Dice play’, 1552. Neither of these books can now be traced." 

Not until 1553 did the regular flow of publications from 
Tottell’s press begin. In that year he published at least six 
works, including three law books and two of general literature. 
Thereafter for thirty years he produced regularly at least five 
or six works annually. After about 1585 his output declined, 
and he seems to have lived upon the profits arising from the 
sale of his earlier legal works. 

On the discomfiture of the Protestant stationers at the 
beginning of Mary’s reign Tottell entered upon a period of 
unclouded prosperity. Richard Grafton, John Day, Edward 
Whitchurch, and William Copland, the men who had been 
most active in printing and circulating English Bibles and 

t Neither book was known either to Ames or Dibdin. 
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Protestant theological literature, were forced, for a time at 
least, to go out of business. Their stock-in-trade passed to 
other printers, among them Tottell and John Wayland. Thus 
it was that Tottell issued Lydgate’s Fall of Princes in 1555 with 
a title-page used by Whitchurch in 1548; that Wayland in 
1554 printed Hawes’s Pastime of Pleasure with a title-page 
border employed by Whitchurch in 1547; that Tottell 
reprinted the Pastime of Pleasure in 1555 with a title-page of 
Copland’s. Similarly both Wayland and Tottell used title- 
pages that had belonged previously to Day and Grafton— 
Wayland in his editions of the Fall of Princes, 1554, and of 
North’s Dial of Princes, 1557; Tottell in his Year Books of 
Henry IV, 1553 and 1562, and his Year Books of 40-50 
Edward III, 1555. 

Wayland, it is well known, was a staunch Catholic, and 
probably Tottell also was not at this time unfriendly to the old 
faith. There is a certain amount of evidence for this apart 
from the prosperity which came to him as a result of the 
muzzling of the Protestant printers. 

Firstly, both Wayland and Tottell were granted patents 
by the new government, Wayland receiving a privilege to 
print primers and manuals of Catholic devotions, and Tottell 
obtaining the renewal of his law monopoly for a further term 
of seven years—sure evidence that they stood well with the 
men in authority. Secondly, in 1554, Tottell published the 
first part of A Bouclier of the Catholic Fayth by Richard 
Smith, a Roman Catholic divine, who dedicated the work to 
Queen Mary. Thirdly, all Tottell’s associates at this time 
were Catholics—the Cholmeley group with which he had been 
connected from his youth, and John Brende, John Wilkinson, 
Ferdinando Pulton, Nicholas Grimald (who became a Catholic 
about 1554), John Cawood, and William Rastell, all men with 
whom he had relations in Mary’s reign. 


William Rastell, the nephew of Sir Thomas More and a 
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fervent adherent of the old faith, had only recently returned 
te England from Louvain, whither he had fled in the middle 
of Edward VI’s reign for conscience’ sake, incurring as a conse- 
quence the forfeiture of his estates. He had been a noted 
lawyer before his exile, and soon received further advancement 
in his profession at the hands of Mary and her advisers. 

In Belgium he had occupied himself in preparing some 
important law books which Tottell hell printed,’ and 
had carried thither for safety the English works of Sir Thomas 
More, which had never been printed. On his return he at 
once set about getting them published. Naturally he went to 
printers who were friendly to the old faith, and so it was that 
on 18 November 1553 Tottell published 4 Dialogue of comfort 
against tribulation, made by Sir Thomas More, Knight. Similarly, 
less than four years later, More’s complete English works 
appeared in a splendid folio volume, the production of which 
had been financed by John Cawood, the Queen’s Printer, 
John Walley, and Richard Tottell. ‘The work was printed at 
Tottell’s house, though Cawood supplied some of the type,’ 
and Rastell provided a dedication to Queen Mary. This is 
convincing evidence of the association of William Rastell and 
Tottell, and may perhaps be taken as a sign of Rastell’s approval 
of the grant of the law patent to Tottell. 

That Tottell was able to bear his part of the cost of preparing 
More’s English works within four or five years of his first setting 
up as a printer means that he must have been already a man of 
substance. The cost of labour and the materials necessary 
for the production of so voluminous a work (it contained 1,458 
pages) would have been quite beyond the means of most of 
the London stationers. ‘This unusual prosperity is reflected 
in the amounts at which Tottell was assessed and which he 


* See William Rastell’s preface to the Colleccion of Entrees, 1566; and 
Dr. A. W. Reed, Early Tudor Drama, 1926, p. 87. 
2 H.R. Plomer, 4 History of English Printing, 1476-1900. 
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paid as taxes. In 1562, the earliest year for which figures 
are available, ‘ Richard Tottle’ of the parish of St. Dunstan 
in the West in the ward of Farringdon Without, was assessed 
at {30 and paid 30s.—both assessment and payment being 
greater than those of most people in the ward. Before this, 
in 1556 Tottell had bought for {80 two houses and three shops 
near the ‘ Hand and Star ’." 

Further confirmation of the flourishing condition of Tottell’s 
business is found in his gifts to the Stationers’ Company under 
the forms of benevolences and dues. As early as 1555-7 he 
is recorded as giving usually more than most of the members of 
the brotherhood, as if he were already one of the wealthier 
printers. His monopoly may have accounted for this prosperity, 
though this is doubtful, as he had enjoyed it for only twoor three 
years : and as the sale of law books was steady rather than rapid, 
his profits probably accrued over a number of years and not all 
at once. 

In 1557 Tottell had at least four apprentices working for 
him at once,? besides several journeymen. ‘To provide work 
and instruction for these men and boys he must have had an 
extensive business for those days. It may be that he worked 
two or three presses—in 1583 he possessed three but used only 
one. Between 1556 and 1587 Tottell is recorded to have 
engaged twenty-four apprentices. Also for some years before 
and after 1570 he employed one Peter Horsan or Harsaunte, a 
Frenchman, as a bookbinder.3 

We are fortunate in possessing an account of Tottell’s 
methods in this early period of his career as a law printer and 
bookseller which throws a little light on his character. It is 


« P.R.O. Feet of Fines, Easter Term, 2 and 3 Philip and Mary, London, 
Bundle 74. 

2 Arber’s Transcript of the Stationers’ Registers, i. 40, and Foxe’s Book of 
Martyrs, Pratt’s edition, viii. 524. 

3 E. J. Worman, Alien Members of the Book Trade during the Tudor Period, 1906. 
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contained in his preface to the edition of Magna Carta and 
the Statutes which he published on 12 June 1556. He 
addresses himself in the spirit of that earlier law printer, John 
Rastell : ‘To Gentelmen studious of the lawes of Englande.’ He 
goes on to praise his own productions in a disarming style, com- 
bining a simple pride in them with shrewd depreciation of the 
work (and prices) of his competitors. 

‘To stuffe a preface with praise of this boke, or with ex- 
‘ horting you to reading of it, were in a matter not doubtfull to 
‘take fond peine not nedefull, and for sondry iust respectes 
‘not unworthy to be scorned. Onely touching my selfe, and 
‘ my labours in this and other, I praye ye suffer that I maye 
‘somewhat use your pacience, as ye shall alway use my 
‘diligence. As I have to my power, sithens I first thereon 
‘laied the grounde of my poore living, travailed yt my doinges, 
‘ in printing bokes perteininge to your studies, shoulde appere, 
‘so muche as I possibly might performe, to be applied to your 
‘most commodities: so must I crave of your gentlenes 
‘ pardone, and to beare with such imperfections, as some must 
‘ nedes have growen through want both of skil in my self, and 
‘of furtherance by men more skilfull, but not (I assure you) 
‘ through any want either of careful seking the one, or diligence 
‘to make amendes for lacke of the other. What so lay in me 
‘ to do for your profit, ye have alwai used it, and shall do (God 
‘ willing) so longe as I shall live able to doo anything. How 
‘ unperfit the bokes of the lawes of England were before, what 
‘price the scarcenes had raised, the most part mervellously 
‘mangled, and no small part no wher to be gotten, ther be 
‘ enow, though I rehearse it not, y* do freshlye remembre, and 
‘can truely witnes. Likewise how, sithens I toke in hand to 
‘ serve your uses, yt imperfections have ben suplied, the price 
‘so eased as the scarcenes no more hindreth but that ye have 
‘ them as chepe (notwithstanding the common dearth of these 
‘times) as when thei were most plentiful, the print much 
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‘ pleasanter to the eye in the bokes of yeres than any y* ye have 
‘ben yet served with, paper and margine as good & as fayre as 
‘the best, but much better and fairer then the most, no smal 
‘nomber by me set forth newly in print y* before were scant 
‘to be found in writing, I nede not my self to report it. For 
‘ y* exact truth therof, my copies I might wel folow as thei were, 
‘but I could not my self correct them as they ought to be. 
‘ Therfore in some works where I could, with my entreatie 
‘or cost, procure learneder helpe, ye have them not smally 
‘amended: in some other where I could not, yet dare I 
‘ answere thei ar nothing appeired: so as (seeing other mennes 
‘default, which sholde one help an other, is not my faulte, 
‘ which woulde gladly helpe you all) though I should not im- 
‘pudently crave thankes, considering my living therby to 
‘be my sufficient recompence: yet if I be so bold as to desire 
‘that ye contentedly accepte so muche frute as my good will 
‘can bring unto you, I suppose I may seme to ask no wrong at 
‘ all, and (I trust) no greater right than your own good natures 
‘would graunt even undesired, being not altogether un- 
‘deserved. That obteined, I must nedes think my certain 
‘travail, adventured expenses, and al wherin otherwise I mai 
‘be able to plesure you to be wel employed for y* behofe of 
‘such men, as your names promise of you, and as my opinion 
assureth me y‘ I shall finde you. But now to say also some- 
what of this present work: albeit it might seme superfluous 
and nedelesse to have emprinted it now againe so sodeinly, 
‘being so lately done in so faire paper and letter by another 
‘[i.e. Thomas Marsh]: yet when ye shal wey how in sondry 
‘places much here is added out of bokes of good credit, as 
‘examined by y* roules of parliament, how eche where the 
‘ truth even of the best printes is overmatched by their faultes 
‘ not fewe not a litle reformed, the light of pointing adioined, 
‘y* chapiters of statutes truly divided and noted with their 
‘ due nombers, the alphabeticall table iustly ordred and quoted, 


‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
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‘the leaves not one falsly marked, with mani other helps to 
‘correct it and further you, when (I saie) ye shal have weyed 
‘bothe all these by me performed, and the want of these in 
‘ al other heretofore, I hope your wisedoms wil sone espie that 
‘nether I have newe printed it for you causelesse, nor ye shal 
‘bye it of me frutelesse. This thought I fit in min own 
‘ behalf first to have said unto you : and so now to cesse further 
‘to trouble you from your more earnest studies: wherin I 
‘ praye God to send you most worshipful successe, to your own 
‘glorie and profit, to the comfort of your frendes, and 
‘avancement of your countree. R.T.’ 

It is necessary to add that an edition of Magna Carta and 
subsequent statutes had been issued only a few months before 
by Thomas Marsh. This was the first impression of the work 
since Thomas Petit’s edition of 1542. ‘Thus stocks of the book 
had run out and there was a great demand for it among law- 
students—as is clear from ‘I. 'T.’s ’ preface to Marsh’s edition. 
Tottell’s preface is seen, therefore, to be a ‘puff’ for his own 
edition of the Charter and Statutes, and a skilful disparage- 
ment of Marsh’s, as well as a bold appeal, based upon the 
quality of his productions, for the continued support of the 
legal public. He reveals himself here as a shrewd man of 
business: he had been quick to take advantage of the pre- 
vailing scarcity of law books which was due to the haphazard 
methods of recent law-printers, and by 1556 was reaping the 
reward of his enterprise. 

The other side of the picture is presented in an appeal of the 
unprivileged stationers to Lord Sasabter, about 1577, com- 
plaining of the havoc wrought by the system of monopolies. 
One of their grievances was that Tottell had, ‘ the printinge 
‘ of all kindes of lawe bookes, which was common to all Printers/ 
‘ whoselleth thesame books at excessiue prices’, to the hinderance 

t There is some evidence for this in the Report of the Historical MSS. Com- 
mission on the Rutland MSS., No. 24, vol. iv, p. 290, the account of Thomas 

) 
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‘of a greate nomber of pore studentes’.' Though written 
twenty years after Tottell’s, this account doubtless contained 
a measure of truth regarding the position in the fifteen-fifties 
from the point of view of the unprivileged printers. Before 
1553 the printing of law books was free to any stationer, 
though there was little incentive to print them as they did not 
have an immediate sale; but they were a ‘safe’ line like 
school books, and so might provide a steady source of income. 
Other books, literary and theological (which were the chief 
productions of that age), either sold well immediately on 
publication or not at all, for the public wanted only the very 
latest ballads, the most topical verses, and the newest pamphlets 
on the religious controversy. There was no constant sale for 
most of these works and so their publication entailed con- 
siderable risk, whereas, a regular income, such as was provided 
by the publication every year of one or two law books, even 
though it might not be large, would tend to minimize the 
possibility of loss. The grant of the law patent to Tottell in 
1553 meant that this means of keeping their workmen profitably 
employed during slack periods and of safeguarding themselves 
from loss was taken away from the unprivileged stationers ; 
hence they probably felt aggrieved from the very beginning of 
Tottell’s enjoyment of his monopoly. 

Another evil effect of this monopoly was that there was 
nothing to compel Tottell to print any legal treatise if he chose 
not to do so, and yet no one else was allowed to print it, since 
to do so was an infringement of Tottell’s patent. Tottell, 
moreover, was not the man to allow any interference with his 
rights—as his old associate John Walley found to his cost when, 


Screven, 6 December 1585 to 28 February 1587: ‘Item paied to Totell for an 
old booke of the Statutes of Edward III and other Kinges 6s. 8d. ; for two old 
law bookes 35.; for Brooke’s Abridgement 245. ; for the Lord Dides Booke 15s.; 
to the man 12d,’ 

* Lansdowne MS. 48, ff. 180-1, quoted from Arber’s Transcript. 
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in January 1582/3, he printed The Booke of Presidentes without 
Tottell’s consent.* 

There is a less biased summary of the effects of Tottell’s 
patent in Christopher Barker’s able account of the state of 
printing during the first half of Elizabeth’s reign, made for 
Lord Burghley in December 1582 : 

‘The patent of the Common Lawe hath ben very bene- 
‘ ficiall, and hath had a tyme, the circomstaunces how, are to 
‘long to troble your honour with: but nowe it is of much 
‘lesse value then before, and is like yet to be rather worse 
‘then better except a man should with exceeding charge take 
‘another course therein, then hetherto hath ben observed : 
‘and as these dayes requier.’ ? 

Barker had never shown himself particularly friendly to 
Tottell, and had attacked the holders of privileges in 1577 
when he was not yet a patentee himself and did not belong to 
the Stationers’ Company. Later on he defended the patentees 
against the attacks of the unprivileged! Also in 1578 he 
caused Tottell to be examined by the Solicitor to the Privy 
Council,3 alleging that Tottell was wrongfully printing 
abridgements of the statutes, which, Barker claimed, were 
included in his own patent as Queen’s Printer. Hence, as 
Arber suggested, we must allow for ‘ a natural amount of self- 
interest’ in reading the above account. In spite of this, 
however, Barker’s opinion was probably sound criticism, for 
although Tottell had rendered yeoman service to law-printing 
in his more active and enterprising days, as he himself claimed, 
conditions had changed by 1580 (perhaps there were more 


t Walleywasfined 135. 4d. by the Court of Assistants of the Stationers’ Company 
and ordered to surrender what remained of his impression of the book to Tottell. 
A certain sympathy with Walley on the part of the governing body of the 
Company is visible—perhaps because he was an old and respected member. 

2 Arber’s Transcript, i. 116. 

3 Acts of the Privy Council, x. 188-9, 19 March 1577/8. 
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lawyers and law-students) and his efforts no longer sufficed. 
Besides he had no longer the stimulation of the Cholmeley 
circle. 

Light is thrown upon Tottell’s method and enterprise as 
a seller of books by an instruction dated 1573 from the Privy 
Council to the Lord Deputy of Ireland, ‘to shewe to the 
‘factour of Richard Tottell, stacioner of London, soche 
‘laufull favour as he might to have the Statutes of Ireland, 
‘printed by him, distributed and sold within the cities and 
‘ seneshausses [i.e. seneschalships] of that realme’.' 

When the Stationers’ Company received its charter of 
incorporation in 1557 Tottell’s name appeared sixty-seventh 
on the list of brethren, next after Thomas Marsh. He had, 
however, been a member of the earlier unincorporated associa- 
tion of printers and booksellers, as is evident from the records 
of his having given two shillings, his contribution to the benevo- 
lence raised from the guild in 1555 by order of the Lord Mayor 
and Court of Aldermen for purposes connected with the 
acquisition of Bridewell as a hospital for the poor. Of this 
levy Arber says: ‘ Being a compulsory contribution, the 
“ several amounts indicate the relative wealth, at that time, of 
‘the different members.’* As only six members gave more 
than Tottell, he must already have been among the more 
prosperous printers. He had contributed five shillings ‘ to- 
wardes the chargis of our hall’ earlier in the year, and on the 
incorporation of the company in 1557, when a benevolence 
was raised from the brotherhood to defray the expenses of 
the transaction, Tottell gave ten shillings, a donation ex- 
ceeded only by ten of the older established stationers like 
Dockwray, Cawood, and Walley. Tottell also helped to 
furnish the Hall of the Company in February 1556, paying 
for a new glass window. 

* Acts of the Privy Council, viii. 145. 
2 Arber’s Transcript, i. 46. 
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Tottell was always of an independent nature and there is 
more than a suspicion that he resented the restrictions incident 
to his membership of the Stationers’ Company." Yet in spite 
of his breaches of its ordinances, and most of them were of a 
petty character, he quickly rose to a position of honour and 
influence in the Company. He was Warden four times and 
Master twice.? 

Under Elizabeth Tottell continued to flourish as he had 
done in the previous reign. His law patent was renewed to 
him on 12 January 1558/9, this time for life, which argues that 
his productions were well esteemed in legal circles. In 
Herbert’s edition of the Typographical Antiqutties 3 it is stated 
that: ‘ Another patent was also drawn up in his favour giving 
‘him the exclusive right of publishing for seven years all books 
“on cosmography, geography, and topography, but it seems 
‘ doubtful whether this grant was ratified.’ 

Interesting evidence that Tottell’s non-legal printing at this 
period was not always up to the high standard he claimed for 
his law books is contained in Jasper Heywood’s strictures upon 
Tottell’s edition of his translation of Seneca’s Troas in 1559. 
In the preface to his translation of Seneca’s Thyestes, issued in 
1560 from ‘the hous late Thomas Berthelettes’, Heywood 

t Thus in 1557 he was fined 12d. ‘ for byndynge of bokes in shepes lether 
(contrary to our ordenaunces)’. On 1 February 1579/80 he was fined 12d. for 
absence from the Halli on the first Monday of the month which was Court Day. 
He was ‘ amerced’ in 1587 for keeping an apprentice two years unpresented. 
Similarly he seems to have been most irregular in having his books licensed by 
the Company. In1583 he eventually paid 175. 6d. for licences for a large number of 
books which he had printed many years before, including Grimald’s translation 


of De Officiis, and the Miscellany, which had been published in 1556 and 1557 
respectively. 


2 From 1559 to 1561 he was one of the Renter-wardens—collectors of quarter- 
ages and petty cash. He was Warden in 1561-2, 1567-8, 1568-9, 1574-5. At 
the end of his first year of Wardenship Tottell gave to the Company ‘ a spoyne 
all gylte with his name ’, and ‘ viii gryne cusshyns’. He was Master in 1578-9 
and 1584-5. 3 p. 806. 
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many of the faults in the Troas to the printer 


; ° ° ° ; - whereof 
though myne be all the blame, 

And all to me imputed is, 

that passeth in my name : 

Yet as of some I will confesse 

that I the author was, 

And fawtes to many made myselfe 
when I that booke lette pas 

Out of my handes: so must I me 
excuse, of other some. 

For when to sygne of Hand and Starre 
I chaunced fyrst to come, 

To Printers hands I gaue the worke : 
by whome I had suche wrong, 

That though my selfe perusde their prooues 
the first tyme, yet ere long 

When I was gone, they wolde agayne 
the print therof renewe, 

Corrupted all: in suche a sorte, 

that scant a sentence trewe 

Now flythe abroade as I it wrote. 
which thyng when I had tryde, 

And fourescore greater fautes than myne 
in fortie leaues espyde, 

Small thanks (quoth I) for suche a worke 
wolde Senec geue to me, 

If he were yet a lyue, and shoulde 
perhapps it chaunce to see. 

And to the printer thus I sayde : 
within these doores of thyne, 

I make a vowe shall neuer more 

come any worke of myne. 
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It must be pointed out, however, that few of Tottell’s 
productions are so badly printed as the Troas, and that it is 
exceptional for his literary works to be worse printed than his 
legal books. ‘The reason for the abnormal numbers of errors 
in the Troas has been indicated by Dr. McKerrow.' The 
book probably went off so well on publication that Tottell saw 
the need for another edition before he had distributed the type 
of the final pages of the first.» ‘Thus there are two issues or 
editions, the greater part from different settings up of type, 
while the rest is from the same. The number of mistakes was 
also increased by the unlocking of the pages from the formes 
which undoubtedly took place. 

Nevertheless it is certain that Tottell became less enter- 
prising as he grew older, perhaps because of his preoccupation 
with a scheme for erecting a paper-mill in England, in order 
to obviate the English printers’ dependence on French paper- 
makers. From a letter which Tottell wrote to Lord Burghley 
about 15853 it seems that a band of English stationers led by 
Tottell had attempted to start a paper-mill in England 
nearly twelve years before, but that his companions had with- 
drawn from the project discouraged by the failure of two or 
three earlier attempts and the hostility of the French manu- 
facturers of paper. Tottell solicits Burghley’s patronage for 
a scheme of his own, which, incidentally, shows him to have 
been a man of considerable wealth. Tottell proposed to 
venture the capital and to erect the mill on a site provided by 
Burghley, in consideration of which the export of rags from 
the country was to be forbidden and Tottell was to have the 
exclusive right ‘for xxxj‘ yeres to vse makinge of paper within 
this Realme ’—a characteristic proviso of the man of business. 

* Transactions of the Bibliographical Society, 1914, xii. 261. 

2 Perhaps this is what Heywood was referring to when he wrote : ‘ they wolde 
agayne the print therof renewe.’ 

3 State Papers Domestic, Elizabeth, vol. 185, no. 69, p. 155. 
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Tottell’s plan seems to have met with no encouragement from 
the Government and so to have fallen through. 

Just as in his business activities Tottell illustrates perfectly 
the working of the spirit of the new age, taking as he did a 
leading part in the development of a new commercial outlook 
by his own industry, so in his family and public life he was 
entirely in sympathy with the changed social tendencies of the 
time. This is especially evident in his acquisition of land and 
other property, chiefly in Buckinghamshire and Devon. 

Tottell’s first purchase of land in Buckinghamshire was in 
1572 when he bought from one Alexander Denton a farm in 
Little Missenden for £360." ‘Two years afterwards he added 
to his property in this district by acquiring from Edward 
Wyer several hundred acres of land in Wendover for {40,? and 
houses and fields in Little Missenden and ‘ Agmondesham ’ 
from Edward Honer3 and one Lovett.4 In the same year, 
1574, he bought another small estate of a hundred and fifty 
acres in Chesham and ‘ Bukland Chollesbury’ from Robert 
Woodlef and George Kyngston.5 In the next year he is 
recorded to have purchased from Thomas Sherley the manor 
of Wedenhill in the parishes of Missenden, Amersham, and 
Chesham, extending to over 10,000 acres, for {1,120.° Before 
this, in 1569 and 1570, he had bought some houses and land 
in Laplode and Brydford, Devon, for {80,7 but sold part of 
the estate in 1571 * and the rest in 1585.9 About 1575 Tottell 
sold to Edward Wyer ‘the moyetye of certayne Tenements 

* Close Rolls, No. 894, 14 Elizabeth, part 27. 

a Bucks. Feet of Fines, 16 Elizabeth, Trinity Term. 

3 Close Rolls, No. 938, 16 Elizabeth, part 13. 

4 Chancery Proceedings, Elizabeth, L.1. 2. 45. 

s Bucks. Feet of Fines, 16/17 Elizabeth, Michaelmas Term. 
6 Ibid. 17 Elizabeth, Trinity Term. 

7 Devon Feet of Fines, 12 Elizabeth, Hilary Term. 

8 Ibid. 13/14 Elizabeth, Michaelmas Term. 

9 Ibid. 27 Elizabeth, Trinity Term (2 sales). 
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‘ scituate and beinge in Theames Streate of London aforesaid 
‘commonlye called and knowen by the name of the three 
‘Cranes of the Vintrye’, by way of exchange for lands in 
Buckinghamshire, to the value of £400, and upwards. The 
‘Three Cranes of the Vintry’ was a famous tavern, and is 
mentioned by Ben Jonson in The Devil is an Ass and in 
Bartholomew Fair. 

During and after the lifetime of Richard Tottell, his son 
William, a lawyer who became one of the Six Clerks in 
Chancery, carried on the same policy of investing his profits 
and savings in land. In 1581 William Tottell bought for 
{£100 from his cousin Sir Henry Cheyne, ‘ all those parcells of 
lande called Pipers’, an estate of about sixty acres in Amersham 
and Little Missenden.* Three years after his father’s death, in 
1596, William Tottell completed the work of the last thirty 
years by getting possession for £400 of ‘all that the Lord- 
‘shippe and mannor of Agmondisham Woodrowe with all the 
‘rights members and appurtenances thereof ’.3 

Thus Tottell and his son were doing on a somewhat smaller 
scale and more slowly what the Drakes, Raleghs, and Cecils 
accomplished more rapidly and spectacularly—founding a new 
county family, thus realizing the ambition of most of the middle- 
class mercantile houses in London and the large towns. This 
had been made possible by the breaking up of the monastic 
estates and the considered policy of Henry VIII and Elizabeth in 
encouraging ‘new men’.‘ It is interesting to note that at the 
same time that Richard Tottell was exerting himself to found 

t Chancery Proceedings, Elizabeth, W.w. 21. 49, Wyer v. Anstrey and Anstrey. 

2 Close Rolls, No. 1112, 23 Elizabeth, part 16. 

3 Ibid., No. 1523, 38 Elizabeth, part 7. 

4G. M. Trevelyan, History of England, 1926, p. 283. That the Tottells 
achieved their ambition is evident from the fact that William Tottell married 
Catherine Denham, daughter of Sir John Denham. Through the marriage of 


their eldest surviving daughter, Joan, the estate came into the possession of the 
Drake family in Charles I’s time. 
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a new county family in Buckinghamshire, his eldest brother 
Geoffrey was doing the same in Devon: from him derived the 
family of Tothill of Peamore, near Axminster. 

Richard Tottell acquired other property in Devon and in 
Hampshire,’ but here his motive was usually one of financial 
gain. 

Some time before 1560 Tottell had married Joan, a daughter 
of Richard Grafton, the printer, by his first wife. Their son 
William was born in that year, and they had several daughters. 
William Tottell and Richard Grafton, the second son of the 
printer, entered the Middle Temple together in 1576 and 
afterwards practised in partnership. The relation between 
Richard Tottell and the elder Grafton is obscure, but it must 
have been fairly close. In 1561 they combined with a certain 
James Walker to lend {1,000 to Tottell’s eldest brother 
Geoffrey, Member of Parliament and Recorder of Exeter. It 
may have been through Grafton, who was largely responsible 
for the acquisition of the hospitals by the Corporation of 
London, that Tottell had a lease in Bridewell Hospital for 
many years. ‘Tottell also printed the authorized edition of 
Grafton’s Chronicle in 1562. 

About 1580 Tottell, like many other stationers, found his 
profits affected by the activities of Christopher Barker, 
mentioned below. The relations of these two leading printers 
seem never to have been of the most cordial. However, they 
joined with a few of the wealthier stationers in 1585/6 to 
promote the passage of the notorious Decrees of the Star 
Chamber for the regulation of printing. They both realized 
that there were too many stationers in London, and in this way 
did all they could to check the increase in the hope of captur- 
ing the market, for the owners of smaller establishments 
would be unable to compete with them through lack of 
resources. Thus they both supported these regulations, which 

* Close Rolls, Nos. 897 and 1049, of 15 and 21 Elizabeth respectively. 
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were in part designed to bring about astate of affairs particularly 
advantageous to them, paying {5 each towards the Company’s 
costs in getting them passed." 

Tottell printed very little after 1586, and on 30 September 
1589 the Court of Assistants of the Stationers’ Company 
excluded him from their meetings by the following ordinance: 

*Forasmuche as the affayres of the Company are often 
*hindred by reason of the continuall absence of Mr Richard 
* Tottell who dwelleth in the furthest partes of the Realme 
* and of Garret Dewce & Richard Greene. Yt is now therefore 
‘ for the furtherance & more spedy execution of the busynesse 
* of the Company ordered at a full court, holden this day (beinge 
‘the quarter daye) That the said Mr Tottel, Mr Dewce, & 
‘Mr Greene from henceforthe shall stand discharged & 
‘removed from their Assistantship in this Company, and 
‘ thereof they are discharged & removed by this Court. Never- 
‘ theles as touching the said Mr Tottel (havinge bene alwayes 
‘a lovinge & orderly brother in the Company, and now absent, 
‘not for any cause savinge his infyrmytie, & farre dwellinge 
‘from the cyty) Yt is agreed that alwaies whensoever he shall 
‘resort hither, he shall, in regard of the offices he hath borne 
‘in the Company, syt with the Assistants of the Court at their 
‘meetings. And his name shall be still entred in the booke 
‘amongst the said Assistants. And Mr Dewce & Mr Green 
‘to be wrytten in the book amongst the rest of the lyvery.’ 

Evidently Tottell’s health was failing and he had already 
retired to Wiston in Pembrokeshire, where he died at the 
beginning of July, in 1593. That the Dictionary of National 
Biography is wrong in placing Tottell’s death in 1594 is evident 
from the letter of the Privy Council ? (noticed below) to the 
Master and Wardens of the Stationers’ Company ordering them 
to restrain certain persons (i.e. Christopher Barker, George 

t Arber’s Transcript, i. 518, 524. 
2 Acts of the Privy Council, xxiv. 369-70. 
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Bishop, and Ralph Newbery) from printing and publishing 
Tottell’s part of Rastell’s ‘Abridgement’, since the copyright 
belonged to Charles Yetsweirt. This letter is dated 8 July 
1593, and refers to Tottell as ‘ Richarde Tottell nowe latelie 
deceased ’. It also proves that the date 1 September 1593, as 
that of Tottell’s death, given in the records of the Inquisition 
Post Mortem held to investigate the extent and whereabouts 
of his possessions, is too late. The Bill of Complaint of 
William Tottell against Barker, Bishop, and Newbery, begging 
that they might be summoned before the judges of the Court 
of Chancery to explain why they were printing Tottell’s part 
of Rastell’s ‘ Abridgement’ and thus infringing Tottell’s patent, 
states that Tottell’s death ‘was in the moneth of Julie last 
past ...in the extrem parts of Wales’. This Bill is dated 
26 November 1593. 

No will of Tottell’s can be traced, but the extent of his 
possessions can be gauged from the inquisition into his property 
held after his death at Buckingham." 


II. Tottell as Law Printer. 


How Tottell obtained his monopoly of the printing of law 
books is not at all clear. If we may believe a statement made 
in 1582 by Thomas Norton in his correspondence with George 
Goring respecting John Wolfe, it originated in some influence 
Tottell had with the judges. Norton was counsel to the 
Stationers’ Company and so was in a position to know. He 
gives a list of the privileges held by various printers, in which it 
is stated : ‘ Tottel at sute of the Judges hath the comon law 
* bokes, whereof master Nicasius [i.e. Yetsweirt, the Queen’s 
‘Secretary for the French tongue] hath reversion.’ ? 


* Mr. H. R. Plomer has printed this inquisition in his Abstracts from the Wills 
of English Printers and Stationers, from 1492 to 1630. 
2 Arber’s Transcript, ii. 775. 
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Mindful of Tottell’s connexions with the earlier law-printers 
and the Cholmeley circle we can easily see how the influence of 
the latter might be exerted on his behalf. Of the members of 
this legal circle in 1553, when Tottell first received the law 
patent, William Rastell was in exile at Louvain, but later in 
the year returned and received continuous legal preferment 
until 1558, becoming a serjeant-at-law in 1555 and a judge 
of the Court of Queen’s Bench three years later; Ranulf 
Cholmeley had just been made a Bencher of Lincoln’s Inn and 
Autumn Reader there, and soon afterwards became Recorder 
of the City of London; Ralph Rokeby had been made 
serjeant-at-law in 1552, and in 1556.declined the Chief- 
Justiceship of the Court of Common Pleas; while William 
Roper and Richard Heywood were prothonotaries of the Court 
of King’s Bench. 

In this connexion that aspect of the Inns of Court in which 
they are regarded as legal educational bodies or a legal uni- 
versity must be stressed. They were continually granting 
licences to their members to take in pupils or ‘ gentlemen 
students of the law’. Thus Ranulf Cholmeley himself was 
allowed to receive pupils in 1544, the year after he was called 
to the Bar. This side of their work required the qualified 
members of the Inns of Court continually to be concerned 
about the books to be read by their students—and these men, 
especially the serjeants-at-law, were the men from whom the 
judges were chosen, as in the case of Rastell. Hence it was 
necessary for law-printers to have the goodwill of the judges 
and the leading members of the Inns of Court. Thus Pynson 
is found to have had some standing in Lincoln’s Inn—he was 
admitted in a subordinate position in 1511/12 and made 
Escheator the next year, a very lowly office, but sufficient to 
establish a connexion and to bring himself to the notice of the 
most eminent members of the Inn. Redman and Middleton 
and Smithe, although they did not actually belong to any of 
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the Inns, were the successors of Pynson as law-printers. They 
obtained their legal connexion through their common friend- 
ship with the members of the Cholmeley group, and this 
probably accounts for their printing so many law books. They 
had also another law connexion through William Rastell, who 
had himself printed law books, with John Rastell, the pioneer 
printer of improved legal text-books early in Henry VIII’s 
reign. 

Some of the early law books printed by Tottell were just 
reissues of works originally compiled and printed by John 
Rastell, while others were newly put together by his son 
William Rastell. Moreover, as I shall show later on, Tottell 
bought the copyright of one of these books from the younger 
Rastell about this time (1553). William Roper and Richard 
Heywood—both of them cousins of Rastell—were responsible, 
as prothonotaries, for recording the cases and judgements, 
which were printed in the Year Books, and the relations of these 
three men were very close.! Further, Tottell owed the lease 
of his printing-house to Ranulf Cholmeley’s good offices as 
supervisor of Henry Smithe’s will. Considering all these 
things and remembering the rarity of large-scale printing 
monopolies before Elizabeth’s reign, it is difficult to see how 
Tottell could have obtained his legal patent which gave him 
the sole right to print all law books, without the influence of 
some member or members of the Cholmeley circle. 

Through Middleton and Smithe this group of Lincoln’s 
Inn men seems to have largely controlled the printing of law 
books from about 1542. It is probable that by 1550, when 
Smithe died, Ranulf Cholmeley and his friends regarded law- 
printing as a preserve of theirown. They would have had no 
difficulty in securing through the judges from the Privy 
Council a monopoly of law-printing—for there could be no 


* All three belonged to the More circle. Rastell and Roper sat in Parliament 
together as members for the city of Canterbury in 1556. 
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surer guarantee of good quality than that they, experienced 
lawyers having extensive connexions with reputable law- 
printers, should control the printing of law books : also it was 
an obvious way of putting an end to the chaotic conditions 
which had hitherto prevailed in law-printing, when each 
stationer was free to print any legal treatise in any way he 
chose. Tottel, therefore, would be the nominee of the 
Lincoln’s Inn group and would depend on them for his texts. 
This state of affairs is indicated also by the fact that William 
Rastell edited many of the law books which Tottell printed, 
even after his second exile in Louvain, as late as 1564. More- 
over, it was impossible that the initiative in such a matter 
should have come from Tottell, for he was very young, certainly 
in his early twenties, and had yet to make a name for himself 
by the quality of his productions: and considerable influence 
was always required for the obtaining of monopolies. 

This would account satisfactorily for Tottell’s publishing 
the books necessary for a legal education, but a difficulty is 
raised by the terms of his patent, especially as that was ex- 
panded when confirmed to Charles Yetsweirt on 20 March 
1593/4. As distinct from Year Books and other educational 
treatises approved for the use of law-students, the printing 
of the statutes—parliamentary printing—fell to the Queen’s 
Printer; and here complications arose, for among the most 
valuable compilations of the Rastells were the Abridgements 
of the Statutes, and these Tottell justifiably claimed as falling 
within his monopoly. 

Tottell’s three patents of 12 April, 7 Edward VI; 1 May, 
2 and 3 Philip and Mary ; and 12 January, I Elizabeth, gave 
him the right, in a general phrase, to print all manner of ‘books 
concerning the English common law, the first two for seven 
years, and the last for such time ‘as he shall behave and demesne 
him selfe well in using of the said priuiledge’. That this 
included the right to print abridgements of the statutes was 
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afterwards questioned by Christopher Barker in 1577/8, and 
it is worthy of note that he appealed to the Privy Council to 
redress his imagined wrongs. 

Barker had been made Queen’s Printer on 27 September 
1577. This office entitled him to print all books of statutes, 
Acts of Parliament, Proclamations, injunctions, and Bibles and 
New Testaments in English. In the following March this record 
of his protest was entered in the Acts of the Privy Council:* 

‘A letter to Mr Sollicitour that where complainte hathe 
‘ben made by Christofer Barker, her Majesties Printer, that 
‘ diverse printers of London do take uppon them the printing 
‘ of diverse bookes incident to his office and speciallie mentioned 
‘in his Letters Patentes, as namelie Richard Totell, under 
‘the name of Lawe Bookes, dothe printe and make sale of 
‘certen abridgmentes of Statutes, being not thereunto privi- 
‘leged either from her Majestie or from us, where by as by 
‘ like intrusion of others whome the said Barker shall herewith 
‘ notifie unto him, he is defrauded almost of the whole bene- 
‘ fitte of his office; forasmuche as their Lordships see noe 
‘reason why he should be abused by the common printers 
‘of the Citie, their lordships thincke it necessary aswell for 
‘his right as for others to require him to call before [him] 
‘ aswell the said Totell as suche others as he shall nominate 
unto him to examyn their privileges, patentes or licences, 
and conferring them with his Letters Patentes of the office to 
consider by what right they challeng any of the bookes or 
‘volumes contayned in his graunte, and thereupon to make 
‘ his repair hether to certifie their Lordships thereof, that suche 
‘order maie be taken thereon as shalbe agreable with justice ; 
‘and where one Henry Denham? hathe taken from him at the 


. 
. 
+ 


* Acts of the Privy Council, x. 188-9. 

* Henry Denham was one of the first apprentices Tottell engaged when he 
set up business in London. Possibly Denham was still working for him; he 
afterwards printed several books for Tottell. 
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‘ severall howses of his bynders certen copies of a volume con- 
‘ tayning the thirde part of the Bible, he is like wise required 
“to call the said Denham before him and to examyn by what 
‘ right or authoritie he hathe soe don, and thereof at his coming 
‘to advertise their Lordships.’ 

It is not recorded in the Acts of the Privy Council what was 
the outcome of this appeal, but in the case of William Tottell 
against Christopher Barker, George Bishop, and Ralph 
Newbery,’ dated 26 November 1593, the nature of the 
settlement arrived at on this occasion is revealed. In face of 
the terms of Tottell’s privilege of 12 January 1558 the Privy 
Council could obviously do nothing. Thus probably it came 
about that the dispute was referred to certain members of the 
Stationers’ Company for arbitration. These mediators de- 
cided that henceforth both Tottell and Barker should print 
the Abridgement at their equal costs and charges, Tottell the 
first half and Barker the second, and should divide the profits. 
Tottell, ‘ beinge of peaceable inclynacion ’ and ‘ for quyetnes 
sake ’, agreed to this arrangement, though conscious that his 
rights were being interfered with. Moreover, the arbitrators 
ordered him to pay Barker £60, which he ‘ performed accord- 
ingly also for quyetnes sake ’. 

But on Tottell’s death the trouble broke out again, and it is 
with the attempt of Barker, Bishop, and Newbery to capture 
the copyright of the whole work that William Tottell’s Bill 
of Complaint deals. Richard Tottell had died in the previous 
July, and his son, acting as administrator of his father’s will, 
petitioned that Barker, Bishop, and Newbery might be 
summoned to show cause why they were printing the first part 
of Rastell’s Abridgment of all the Statutes, which according 
to the agreement belonged to Tottell. Seeing an asset passing 
from his father’s estate, which could be sold for his own 

t P.R.O. Chancery Proceedings, Elizabeth, T.t. 4. 41; the Bill of Complaint 
only appears. 
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benefit as heir, William Tottell was stepping in to prevent a 
loss to himself. He was even keener on getting his full rights 
than his father had been, for he goes into the details of his 
father’s original acquisition of the book, and questions the 
justice of the stationers’ arbitration in 1578. He shows that 
Tottell had in fact bought the copyright of the work from 
William Rastell, and that therefore, according to the terms of 
his patent, it belonged to him alone. The relevant passages 
are as follows : 

‘Whereas the Quenes Majestie that nowe is, by herr high- 
‘nes Letters Patents bearing date at Westminster the xij daye 
‘ of Januarie in the first yere of her Majesties Raigne did geve 
‘licence and privilidge unto the said Richard Tothill that it 
‘ should be only laufull for him and his assignes during his lief 
‘to print or cause to be imprinted, all and all manner of books 
‘ whatsoeuer, touchinge or concerninge the comon lawes of 
‘this herr highnes Realme, And whear her Majesties pleasure 
‘ was in the said letters patents farther expressed that in recom- 
‘pence of the good industry payne and chardge of the said 
‘ Richard Tothill to be borne in that behalf, that no person or 
‘persons whatsoeuer should or might attempt to imprint or 
‘ cause to be imprinted any booke or bookes whatsoeuer which 
‘the said Richard Tothill should first imprint or cause to be 
‘imprinted out of any coppie or coppies, or any other coppie 
‘ booke or bookes, which the said Richard Tothill then hadd 
‘ or should attayne two or buy at any other mans hands during 
‘his the said Richard Tothills lief, as by the said Letters 
‘Patents emongest other things it may mor at large appeare, 
‘ And whereas the said Richard Tothill after the said graunt of 
‘her Majestie unto him made did by his great trauayle and 
‘ chardge procure at the hands of Mr Rastall then one of the 
‘Quenes Majesties Iustices of her Court of common pleas one 
‘ booke of the Statutes of this Realme abridged and collected 
‘into titles by the said Mr Rastall commonly called Iustice 
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‘ Rastalls abridgment of statutes and that the said Richard 
‘ Tothill did first and before any other man, imprint or cause 
‘to be imprinted the said Collection or Abridgment out of the 
‘ Originall Coppie of the said Mr Rastall and so contynued for 
‘ many years the printinge from tyme to tyme of the said booke 
‘ to his owne and sole proper use and behouf.’ 

William Tottell goes on to contend that Barker had exceeded 
the bounds of his patent (which allowed him to print only 
statutes and proclamations of the reigning sovereign, not 
general summaries and collections of laws and statutes), in 
making claim to the printing of Rastell’s ‘ Abridgement ’. 

No decree and no depositions exist for this case, but the 
probable outcome was a victory for Tottell. This may safely 
be inferred from a parallel case which was going on at the same 
time, in which Charles Yetsweirt, now the owner of Tottell’s 
law patent, sought to restrain Barker, Bishop, and Newbery 
from printing the same book. The patent had come to 
Charles Yetsweirt, a lawyer, through his father Nicasius, to 
whom the reversion of Tottell’s privilege had been granted in 
15771 as a reward for his services to the Crown as Secretary for 
the French tongue. Charles Yetsweirt, acting as owner of the 
copyright, must have complained to the Privy Council early 
in July 1593 that his rights were being infringed, for the 
following letter was sent by the Privy Council to the Master 
and Wardens of the Stationers’ Company on 8 July.? 

‘Whereas it pleased the Quenes Majestie by her letters 
‘patentes bearing date the — of — in the — yeare of her 
‘ Highnes raigne to graunt unto her servant Nicasius Yetisueirt, 
‘one of the Clerkes of her Signet, the privilege of printinge 
‘the bookes of the lawes of this realme for the terme of xxx" 
‘yeres after the deathe of Richarde Tottell, nowe latelie 
‘ deceased, as by the saide graunte will more at large appeare. 

* Patent Rolls, 20 Elizabeth, part 10. 
2 Acts of the Privy Council, xxiv. 369-70. 
P2 
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‘ Forasmuch as the benefitt of the saide graunt is to come to 
‘Charles Yetsuerte, sonne of the saide Nicasius, now her 
‘Majestys servant, and that we are enformed that certeine 
‘ persons are in hande with the printinge of the Rastall and 
‘ Poultons abridgement of the Statutes and other like bookes 
conteyned in the saide graunte, these shalbe to require you 
presentlie upon receipt hereof to take a sight of the saide 
graunt and forthwith in her Majestys name to comaunde 
and inhibite the saide persons whomsoever attemptinge to 
printe and publishe any bookes of lawe contrarie to her 
‘Majestys graunt in the saide letters patentes, that they 
‘ forbeare to proceede any further in the printinge of any of the 
‘ saide bookes without the speciall lycence of the said Charles 
‘ Yetsueirt, and thereof to have yourselves speciall care, as you 
‘ will answere the contrary at your perilles.’ 

Presumably to make himself still more secure Charles 
Yetsweirt had the patent for law books confirmed to him on 
20 March 1593/4," with special reference to his right to 
print Rastell’s and Poulton’s ‘ Abridgements’. This con- 
firmation of his patent says that Yetsweirt ‘ hathe of late since 
‘the deathe of the aforesaid Rycharde Tottell made knowne 
‘ unto us by his humble supplycacion that our foresaid graunte 
made unto his foresaid father Nicasius Yetsweirt as aforesaid 
is impugned by certen who have taken uppon them to im- 
printe twoe abridgments of the Statutes and Acts of Parlia- 
‘ ment of this our Realme of England The one called or knowne 
‘ by the name of Rastalles Abridgment and the other called or 
‘known by the name of Poultons Abridgment’. In con- 
firming the grant of the patent for all law books including 
these two abridgements, it is stated that the privilege for the 
same two books was intended to be given to Nicasius Yets- 
weirt by the patent of 18 November 1577, but that this had 
been challenged owing to some ambiguity in the wording. 

* Patent Rolls, 36 Elizabeth, part 11. 
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Thus the matter was finally cleared up. It is significant that 
the new owner of the monopoly of law-printing was a lawyer. 

As Tottell obtained the right to the sole printing of Rastell’s 
‘Abridgement’ by purchasing it from the younger Rastell, 
the probability is that he acquired the right to print the other 
books previously issued by the Rastells, which he afterwards 
published, in the same way. Nor did his debt to the Rastells 
end here. The character of his law books, especially those 
designed for the use of law-students, reflects their influence. 
These books are of exceptional interest as they were inspired 
by the movement for improving legal education which was one 
outcome of the Renaissance, and which John Rastell had 
already done so much to further in England. 

For the purpose of this paper I have treated the quarrel 
between Tottell and Barker as if it were an isolated affair, but 
it was really part of two larger disputes which arose out of the 
custom of granting privileges for the printing of whole classes 
of books. The first was the result of the grant of the office of 
Queen’s Printer to Christopher Barker in 1577. This position 
carried with it the right to print Bibles, service books, statutes, 
proclamations, and all books ordered to be printed by the 
Queen or Parliament, so infringing the privileges of several of 
the earlier monopolists. ‘Thus Barker was soon involved in 
disputes with some of the most influential of the older 
patentees, Tottell among them. But this soon led to a longer 
and sterner struggle between the privileged and unprivileged 
printers in which these differences were almost forgotten, and 
in which Barker and the earlier patentees were forced to make 
common cause in defence of their privileges. They had to 
sacrifice something, and handed over to the Stationers’ 
Company for the benefit of the poorer printers the right to 
reprint some of their books. To preserve as much as possible 
of their gains the patentees then united to support and sub- 
sidize the passage of the notorious Star Chamber Decrees of 
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i586. ‘Thus the hostility of Tottell and Barker was sub- 
merged for a while but was never completely forgotten. 

The later history of Tottell’s law patent is briefly as follows. 
Charles Yetsweirt enjoyed the profits of the monopoly from 
1593 until his death in 1595. Then his widow Jane took it 
over and had several books printed in her name. She died in 
1597, and the patent was made over on 10 March 1598/9 to 
Bonham Norton and Thomas Wight. Afterwards Thomas 
Wight worked it alone, and from 1633 until 1640 it was in the 
hands of John More or Moore. But it was always responsible 
for a feeling of resentment amongst the poorer and unprivileged 
stationers.' Thus Tottell’s break with convention had im- 
portant consequences for the future of law-printing and the 
printing industry generally; that it was followed and found 
profitable by printer after printer for nearly a century was a 
tribute to his far-sightedness and business enterprise. 


III. Tottell’s Non-legal Printing. 


In addition to his concern with law-printing Tottell, it is 
clear, had throughout his career literary and general interests. 
But as his monopoly of law-printing proved more and more 
profitable, these interests grew less powerful. Hence most of 
his non-legal publications belong to the early part of his career 
as a London printer. 

Had Tottell published nothing but these books he would 
still have been one of the most interesting of the Tudor 
stationers, for even more than the productions of most of the 
general publishers in that age they illustrate the many-sidedness 


t Among the Bagford Fragments is a petition to Parliament made in Charles I’s 
reign by the masters and workmen printers of London. One of the grievances 
whose abolition they called for was a patent ‘ granted first to Richard Tottle 
(as we believe) and lately confirmed to John More for printing of all Law Books 
whatsoever, prohibiting all others to print the same ’. 
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of contemporary life and taste. Tottell catered for all classes 
of readers. For the general reader he issued chronicles such 
as Grafton’s and Stowe’s, translations of the lives and works of 
Alexander the Great and the Emperor Charles V, and books on 
the religious question that was exercising all minds. For the 
scholar and antiquary (as well as for the general reader) he 
published the latest books on heraldry—Legh’s Accedens of 
Armory and Boswell’s Workes of Armorie—translations from 
the classics, especially Cicero and Seneca, contemporary poetry, 
graver works like William Baldwin’s Moral Philosophy and Sir 
Thomas More’s English Workes, and even ‘a handy book’ of 
dates and rules compiled by the industrious Richard Grafton. 
He issued Fitzherbert’s and Tusser’s books on husbandry for 
the farmer ; Grassi’s Arte of Defence and T. P.’s Knowledge and 
Conducte of Warres for the courtier and the soldier ; Richard 
Sherry’s Treatise of Grammer and Rhetorike for the use of 
schools ; several editions of The Arte of Limning for his artistic 
public ; a popular medical work for such as had not yet cast off 
the shackles of medieval superstition ; and he even attempted 
to satisfy the popular London taste for information regarding 
contemporary happenings by an account of Queen Elizabeth’s 
progress through the city in January 1558/9, printed only a 
day or two after the event took place—this descriptive 
pamphlet should surely receive notice in histories of periodical 
publications as an early attempt to perform one of the functions 
of the modern newspaper. 

It has already been noticed that the influence of William 
Rastell exerted in this branch of Tottell’s activities led to the 
publication of Sir Thomas More’s Dialogue of Comfort and 
complete English works. Presumably Tottell’s relationship 
to Richard Grafton accounted for his publishing the full and 
abridged Chronicles of that versatile printer and philanthropist. 
But undoubtedly the most interesting of Tottell’s literary 
ventures is the collection of early Tudor court poetry called 
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‘ Songs and Sonettes ’, known usually as Tottell’s Miscellany, 
which he first published on 5 June 1557. This book went off 
so well on publication that another edition was called for in 
less than two months. Its popularity lasted throughout the 
remainder of the sixteenth century, and there were in all 
eight impressions of it before 1600. Most of the Elizabethan 
poets were brought up on the Miscellany—it was to this or to 
one of the similar collections which it inspired that Master 
Slender referred :* ‘ I had rather than forty shillings I had my 
Book of Songs and Sonnets here.’ 

Thus the commonplace that we must not look to the 
privileged printers of Elizabeth’s reign for the finest literary 
productions of that time but to the smaller independent men 
who were forced by circumstances to be more venturesome is 
belied by the achievements of Tottell. For in his literary 
printing Tottell not only lent distinction to his craft, as he 
had done in his law-printing, but also, as in the exploitation of 
his monopoly, acted as a pioneer whom the less enterprising 
and less far-seeing stationers were quick to follow. 


* The Merry Wives of Windsor, 1. i. 184. 











KEEP THE WIDOW WAKING 
A LOST PLAY BY DEKKER 
By CHARLES SISSON (concluded). 


HE NARRATIVE of the events that led 
Audley and Tindall to their trials in Courts of 
Justice has been given with reasonable com- 
pleteness, together with an account of the legal 
proceedings, in the first part of this article. 
We may now turn to their reflection in the 
world of the stage. 

The Bill of Information in the Star Chamber Suit against 
Audley and others, having recited at length the story of the 
unlawful marriage as it appeared to the prosecution, proceeds 
further with a statement of events subsequent to this marriage. 
The complaint is made that Anne Elsdon’s estate was shared 
among the conspirators; that they ‘ plyed her with seuerall 
sorts of wyne and stronge waters for many dayes together’; that 
they did ‘ watch... Anne Elsden both day and night and kept 
her from sleepe diuers dayes and nightp together’; and 
finally that they 
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intending forthwith to make a Iest of merryment of their vnlawfull & wicked 
acCons . . . thereby to scandalize & disgrace . . . Anne Elsden & to make her 
infamous thereby to giue some Collour to the . . . ptended marriage . . . Tobias 
Audeley and the . . . other Confederates did most vnlawfully and wickedly 
practise resolue and agree to drawe into their practise one William Rowley 
now dead Aron Holland Thomas ffuller clerk Raphe Savadge 
(blank) deckers, Richard Hodskyns, and others being Corhon enterlude players, and 
contrivo'® of libellous playes and ballettp w°" should contriue & make a play and 
ballettp of the . .. ptended marriage . . ., and the ryfeling and getting of .. . Anne 
Elsden’s estate .. ., According to w® . . . wicked & vnlawfull practise & resoluton 
... Tobias Audley and the...other confederates did shortlye after the marriage... 
Rafe Savidge 
Combyne and Confederate themselves to & w'" the said Will™ Rowley (blank) 
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Aron Holland Thomas fiuller clerk 

decker, and Richard Hodskyns and to and w*® diuers other psons to your... 
Attorney as yet unknowne, whose names he prayeth may be inserted into this 
Informaton when they shalbe discovered, w°" psons as well knowen as unknowne 
being Combyned & Confederated to and wt”... Tobyas Audley and the... other 
Confederatp the said Rowley, dickers, & . . . Hodskyns did most vnlawfully & 
libellouslye to the great scandall & disgrace of . . . Anne Elsden make devise & 
contrive one scandalous enterlude or play most tauntinglye nameing the same 
enterlude or play Keepe the widdowe wakeinge thereby setting forth and in- 
tymateing how long . . . Ann Elsden was kept wakeinge, and the maner of .. . 
Anne Elsdens distempature wt" wyne and hott waters and the losse of her estate 
... to the great infamy & scandall of . .. Anne Elsden. 

It is evident from this that, whether or no Audley and his 
crew were the instigators, a play and ballad were the outcome 
of the marriage, and that this play was called Keep the Widow 
Waking. ‘There is, as a fact, no indication of their complicity, 
which is alleged by the prosecution only in order to involve 
Dekker and the other theatre people in a conspiracy, and so to 
bring them under the jurisdiction of the StarChamber. They 
are accused, in short, of a conspiracy to libel Anne Elsdon. 
In the same way, Chapman, Woodford, and Pearce had been 
accused of conspiring to thwart the ends of justice, when they 
were only turning a reasonably honest penny by means of the 
topical drama, in The Old Foiner of Aldgate. 

It is clear from the three different handwritings of the 
original Bill and the interlined names, as also from the third 
recital of the names of the persons concerned, to which there 
are no additions, that Rowley, Dekker, and Hodskyns were the 
authors first cited, that Rafe Savage was added at one stage, 
and Aaron Holland and Thomas Fuller at another, in an un- 
certain order of priority, as further information became 
available for the prosecution. Of these persons, Hodskyns 
may for the moment be neglected, as it will appear that he was 
the author of the Ballad and does not seem to have had any 
hand in the play. We are left then with Rowley and Dekker 


as its principal authors. 
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The final recital, at the end of the Bill, of the defendants 


who are to be summoned to answer to the charges, after naming 
some of Audley’s group, runs as follows : 
Aaron Holland Thomas ffuller cler 
. Robte Taylor Edmond Ward, ffrancis Hollyday (Will: Cupel [Rowley] 


wm Rowley Raphe Savidge 
(Ellis Worth) deckers Richard Hodskines. . 


I judge that the names of Holland and Fuller were interlined 
by the clerk who drew up the bill, that Carpenter and Worth 
were next inserted by a second clerk in the blank spaces left 
for Christian names before Rowley and deckers, and that a 
third hand deleted Rowley and interlined W” Rowley and 
Raphe Savidge in this order of events. The same hands, for 
the most part, interlined the same names in each case in the 
Bill, and the order is probably the same. Thus it seems that 
the information supplied by Garfield originally contained the 
names of Audley’s crew, the names of the two principal 
dramatists, whose Christian names were unknown to him, and 
the name of the writer of the ballad. 

To these were added the names of Aaron Holland and Thomas 
Fuller. Holland is well known to us through various accounts 
of cases in the Court of Requests given by Greenstreet, Fleay, 
and Wallace, and I have found a later record of a case in the 
Court of Chancery in 1623/4 which concludes the story of his 
relations with the Red Bull, and recapitulates the incidents of 
his long struggle with Thomas Woodford, which he finally 
won. Holland owned the lease of the messuage known as the 
Red Bull, and built on vacant land which formed part of it a 
theatre. He sold some shares of the profits soon after the 
theatre was built, but continued to be an important partner 
himself, and was therefore cited for complicity in the produc- 


t Round brackets indicate original blank spaces, filled in here in a different 
hand ; square brackets indicate deletion. There was not room for the whole 
of Carpenter, and ter was interlined. 
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tion of Keep the Widow Waking. In the Chancery suit, 
however, I find that Holland in his Answer declares that he 
had sold not only all his share in the profits, but also his lease, 
before 6 November 1623, the date of his Answer, though he 
reserved a small annuity to be derived from the theatre during 
his life. I have not been able to find out in what capacity 
Fuller was involved. He was an Essex man, of Stebbing, as 
appears from his wife’s deposition, and his wife testifies that he 
went with her to carry Cartmell’s proposal for a compromise 
to Garfield, though Garfield himself says that a certain Mary 
Paine was the messenger, and came soon after the marriage. 
The Fullers went about Bartholemew-tide, i.e. about 24 August, 
according to Mrs. Fuller. Probably there were two embassies. 
The names of Carpenter and Worth were next inserted by a 
second clerk. Ellis Worth is a well-known actor, and gave 
evidence before the Court. William Carpenter is also known 
from other sources as an actor, but is not referred to again in 
this case. It is evident that these two were selected to answer 
for the company that acted the play at the Red Bull, as stated 
in the Bill, 


wt ... libellous and scandalous enterlude & play ... being thus contriued & 
made... Audley... did to scandalize & disgrace... Anne Elsden & make her 
ridiculous to the world, cause & pcure the . . . play or enterlude to be seuerall 
tymes acted & played at the playhouse called the Bull at Clarkenwell in the 
Countye of Middlesex by the players there... 

Finally the name of Rafe Savage is added. Dekker informs 
the Court in his Deposition that Savage gave instructions to 
the dramatist for the writing of the play, and nothing is said 
about his status. ‘There are, however, inferences to be drawn 
from the records of Henslowe’s dealings, and those of Woodford 
with Chapman in the Star Chamber suit referred to in the 
former article. It is further known that one Thomas Savage 
had dealings in the shares of the Globe theatre in 1599." In 

t E. K. Chambers, Elizabethan Stage, ii. 417. 
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this case it seems reasonable to assume that Rafe Savage was 
cited as the successor of Aaron Holland and the purchaser of 
his property in the Red Bull, when Holland’s disposal of his 
interests became known to the prosecution. This Rafe Savage 
may well have been the son of Thomas Savage, and inherited 
from him associations with theatrical property. It is regret- 
table that no question was put concerning payment for the play. 
The reply might have enlightened us upon Rafe Savage. One 
may take it for granted that he paid for it. 

The net of the prosecution was evidently thrown widely to 
bring before the Court persons interested in the production of 
the play in all conceivable functions. It is evident from the 
Interrogatories that even attendance as a spectator was looked 
upon as evidence of complicity. 

Of the persons cited Answers are entered and Depositions 
made by Worth, Holland, and Dekker only of the stage people. 
It is reasonable to suppose that Rowley was not examined 
because he had died before the case had proceeded beyond the 
pleadings. In the Bill of Information, dated 26 November 
1624, he is cited to appear as a defendant, but the words ‘ now 
dead’ have been interlined in another hand after his name. 
There is no answer by Rowley, though Answers were sworn to 
by Worth on 31 January 1624/5, by Dekker on 3 February, 
and by Holland on 5 February. In Dekker’s Deposition the 
following occurs—‘ John Webster [deceased] Will™ Rowly 
John ffoord and this deft’, the word ‘ deceased’ having been 
deleted. I have little doubt that the clerk, having correctly 
removed the word as referring to Webster, omitted to re- 
insert it in its proper place after ‘ Rowly ’, and that we may 
therefore date Rowley’s death before Dekker’s examination 
on 24 March 1625/6. Finally, in the Parish Registers of St. 
James Clerkenwell the burial of ‘ William Rowley housekeeper ’ 
is recorded under date 11 February 1625/6, and we may 
reasonably accept this entry as referring to the actog-dramatist 
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and fixing the date of his death. Rowley may not have been 
called upon to enter an answer, but if he did so it would 
probably, after his death, be removed from the file of docu- 
ments." 

The aspect of the events which formed the staple of the play 
is defined by the title Keep the Widow W aking, and is illustrated 
in the concluding passage of the indictment quoted on p. 234 
above. The play made mirth of the protracted revels of 
Anne Elsdon with Audley and his companions, of his marriage 
to her, and of his seizure of her estate. ‘The way in which the 
plot was worked out becomes clear from the ballad, which 
fortunately is quoted in full in the Bill, where it is, of course, 
not arranged in lines, as in the following transcript, but is run 
on. 

keeping the widow wakeing 
or 
lett him that is poore and to wealth would aspire 
gett some old rich widdowe and grow wealthye by her, 
to the tune of the blazing torch, 


Yow yongmenwhoe would marryewell, This widowe as I sayd before, 


but are through want restrain’d, in treasure much abounded, 
Come list to that we” I shall tell, of gold & siluer she had store, 

of one who wealth obtayn’d, we) many suitors wounded, 

by wedding of a widow rich More then the dartp of Venus boy, 
all poore yong girles forsakeing, yet she them all forsakeing, 

he got this prize his hap was such, kept it for him who had this toy, 
to keepe the widow wakeing. to keepe the widdow wakeing. 


t Harl. Soc. Publ., vol. iv. It is known that Dekker’s burial is recorded there 
also, on 25 August 1632. I am tempted to suggest that a third of the four men 
engaged on this play for the Red Bull is referred to in another entry, which 
records the burial of John Webster on 3 March 1637/8. The well-known 
reference in Heywood’s Hierarchie of the Angels (1635 ‘ Fletcher and Webster 
. .. neither was but Jacke ’) is not conclusive to the contrary. Fletcher had died 
in 1625, and this alone would determine the tense of the verb, unless Heywood 
were prepared to write ‘ Fletcher and Webster . . . neither was nor is respectively 
but Jacke’! , 























The suito®* were in nomber three, 
that to this widowe went, 

And each one stroue who should be he, 
could give her best content, 

One was a broker by his trade, 

and liu’ed by Pawnes takeing, 

He had noe lucke though he assayed, 
to keepe the widow wakeing. 


The second was a Horse Courser, 

whose stocke lay all in Iadges,* 

he thought to match him selfe with her, 

thus wealth his mynd pswades, 

The third would wyn with sweete 
wordp, 

he practiz’t Comfit makeing, 

But all his wit noe tricke affordp 

to keepe the widowe wakeing, 


Although he pfered loue to her, 
t’was gold he most affected, 

for wealth will withered age pfere, 
when youth that is poore reiected. 
yet while they to effect this match, 
refused noe paines takeing, 
another quicklye did dispatch 


to keepe the widow wakeing, 


ffor while those three and many more, 
long tyme had wooed by guiftp, 

A young man that was verie poore, 
and liued by spend thriftp, 
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wt to his house resorted still, 
Tobacco daylye taking, 

He first of all devised this shifte, 
to keepe the widow wakeing, 


This yong man who thus liued by 
fume, 

when he heard all this doeing. 

A gallant state he did assume 

And to her wen * a wooing. 

Thought he if I can gett this prise, 

t’will suerly be my making 

Then he this Crochet did devise, 

to keep the widow wakeing, 


But better is two headp then one, 
bout such a weightye matter, 
Therefore he would not goe alone, 
but ere that he came at her, 

He wiselye tooke wth him along, 

lest he should faile through speakeing. 
A Lawyer wth a nimble tongue, 

who kept the widow wakeing. 


Thus like a Gallant in array, 

wth his fine smooth tongu’d tuto’, 
He to the widow went that day, 
and kindly did salute her, 

Into a Taverne he her got, 

where w® much merry makeing. 
In litle tyme they fayled not, 

to keepe the widdow wakeing. 


The second pte of w™ libellous Ballett, followeth in these 


wordp. 


Nowe they that rightlye would con- 
ceiue, 

the meaning of this phrase, 

Marke what ensues, & then pceiue, 

The sequell all bewrayes, 


™ sic, = Jades. 


The widow being plyed wth wyne, 
vntill her braynes were akeing, 
she married was in such a vaine, 
t’was hard to keepe her wakeing. 


2 sic. 
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This yong man wiselye did invent, 
before he went about her, 

to frustrate each impediment, 
might make him goe wthout her, 

A priest he had pvided there 

who got her in that takeing, 

That shee agreed they married were, 
for we” they kept her wakeing, 


ffor hauing as is said before 
transformed himselfe soe strange, 
He like a Gentleman did rore, 

I n’ere saw such a Change, 

He that before to light the smoke, 
w*b Coales for fire was rakeing. 
Had now got on a Veluet Cloake, 
to keepe the widdow wakeing. 


There he decla’rd what land he had, 

both arrable & meadow, 

wet did reioyce & make full glad, 

the hart of this old widdowe, 

To thinke that sucha braue yong 
man, 

should keepe her hart from akeing, 

Her head was light, her tongue still 
ran, 

whoe keeps the widow wakeing. 


The yong man did noe tyme delay, 

but quicklye did dispatch, 

The priest some certaine wordp did 
say, 

and soe made vpp the match, 
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Thus in foure howers the youth was 
sped, 

in such a mood her takeing, 

They wo’od, were married went to 
bed 

to keepe the widow wakeing, 


The other Suito?* hearing all, 

How they were thus defeated, 

Their furye was I thinke not small, 

to see them selues thus Cheated, 

Yet could they not tell who to blame, 
but her for them off shakeing, 

They lost their time another came, 
and kept the widow wakeing. 


The new wife comeinge to her selfe, 
did finde she was deceaued, 

And that he tooke her more for pelfe, 
then loue she well pceaued. 

O prethee peace (quoth he) good wife)! 
twas but a small mistakeing. 

Ile be a comfort all thy life 

a nightp to keepe the wakeing. 


Thus sometimes that haps in an houre, 

that comes not in seaven yeare, 

Therefore lett yong men that are poore, 

come take example here, 

And you whoe faine would heare the 
full 

discourse of this match makeing, 

The play will teach you at the Bull, 

to keepe the widdow wakeing. 


This ballad, written after the play, purports to relate its 
plot, and instructs its hearers or readers that the story is to be 


had more in detail at the Bull. 


And there is no good reason 


for refusing its evidence, even though it be an advertisement. 


t sit. 











wtitanad 
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It is abundantly evident, from the ballad, from the title of the 
play, and from Garfield’s accusations, that the story of the 
marriage was treated in a facetious manner, with satirically 
frank insistence upon an old widow’s appreciation of the 
attentions of a young husband and upon her convivial tenden- 
cies. ‘The persons of the drama presumably included the 
three unsuccessful suitors, the broker, the horse-courser, and the 
comfit-maker, as well as Toby Audley, who is easily recognizable 
as a tobacco-seller. The Lawyer is probably Edmond Ward, 
who described himself to the Middlesex Justices as ‘ of the 
Inner Temple ’, though he is not to be found in its records. 
The priest is obviously Nicholas Cartmell. It was a strange 
fate indeed that brought the old Vicar of acharming and remote 
country village upon the boards of the Red Bull in the roaring 
streets of Clerkenwell. Garfield probably was not brought 
upon the stage as the son-in-law. He was possibly merged into 
one of the suitors. With this modification of status, his anger 
at the marriage could be readily fitted into the comedy, and 
it may be imagined that an actor could make up to resemble 
him closely enough to add zest to the impersonation. 

We may assume that the play concludes with the success of 
the plot, the widow making the best of a bad bargain, as many 
a deceived bride or bridegroom has to do in Elizabethan plays. 
The moral appears to be that poor young men should try to 
follow in Audley’s cozening footsteps. The widow deserved 
what she got for her unseemly conduct and for marrying a 


t Some day I shall write his story at length, I hope. For the present let it 
suffice to say that he borrowed heavily, sought escape in Chancery from his 
debts, and so came to London in 1624. He set his parish records in order, rebuilt 
his church, was married thrice, and seems to have been of an active and restless 
disposition. The present Vicar, the Rev. J. O. Hichens, kindly gave me every 
facility for consulting the Parish Registers. I must, however, state that he had 
a son Nicholas Cartmell, born in 1589, who became Vicar of Daventry in 1623. 
Garfield mentions Daventry as his cure. But I still think that the father was 
the person involved here, for reasons for which I have no space. 


Q 
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young man. Such marriages were frequent enough to be a 
sore point with the youth of London, and the popular drama 
often deals faithfully with them. There is no attempt here, 
it will be observed, to disguise the fact that this marriage was 
in some measure fraudulent. But Audley was undoubtedly 
the hero of the plot, a young apprentice-gallant who scored off 
the Philistines. 

Further information about the action of the play is available 
in the Interrogatories and in the evidence given. It is clear 
that it showed Audley and Hide discussing the procuring of the 
licence of marriage. Audley ina vein of mirth narrates how he 
told the officials ‘that it was for an old bedd ridden woman and 
a young fellow together’. There is, again, a tavern scene. 
Here the widow is drinking with her suitor and his friends, 
when a drawer enters, dressed as a girl, with an empty basket, 
pretending to bring in a basket of apricots from one of the 
widow’s tenants as a present for her. Thereupon some one 
calls for wine, knocking on the table with a pot. The drawer 
forgets his role and answers ‘ Anon, anon, Sir’. This joke 
at Anne’s expense is, of course, planned by Audley and his 
friends, probably after the marriage, when they are elated 
with their success and somewhat less deferential to the trapped 
widow. 

In both instances these scenes repeated on the stage actual 
incidents that had taken place, and both must have been 
unpleasant for Anne or her family to hear about. Nor would 
they appreciate Audley coming upon the stage with an armful 
of ‘ wrightings’ or deeds, conveyed from Anne’s house and 
shown in triumph to the rest of the crew.’ I gather that Gar- 
field did not actually see the play, but Snowe did, and relates 
what he saw. Most of the defendants either deny having seen 
it, or fought shy of remembering it. Dekker testified that 
he ‘ did often see the . . . play or parte thereof acted but how 

* Interrogatory to Defendants, 43. 
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often he cannot depose’. He describes the Apricot Episode, 
and admits vaguely ‘some passage acted in the... play about 
‘the getting of a license for the mariage of the widow there 
‘personated’. He is the only person who admits that he 
commended the play, though not excessively. But then he 
was one of the authors. 

‘Writing some parte of the... play himself (he) dyd perchance 
let fall some words thereabouts ’, Dekker told the Court. In 
his Answer he had defined his share in the play. It consisted 
of ‘two sheetes of paper conteyning the first Act’ of the play 
‘and a speech in the last Scene of the last Act of the Boywho had 
killed his mother ’.t This speech would‘ surely be the dying 
oration of Nathaniel Tindal on his way to execution, of which 
doubtless something remains in the extant Ballad of Tindal’s 
repentance. The illustrations of this broadside are our only 
other possible source of information concerning this part of the 
play, except for the records of the Old Bailey. Dekker had also 
given the full title of the play as The late Murder in White 
Chappell, or Keepe the Widow waking. In his Deposition? he 
informed the Court that he, together with John Webster, 
William Rowley and John Ford made and contrived the play 

‘vppon the instructions giuen them by one Raph Savage’. 
This evidence is confirmed by Ellis Worth’s Deposition, of 
which the following is a transcript in part : 


17. ... hee did not, nor knoweth that anie other did, in derision of . . . Anne 
Ellesden, in the Taverne . . . putt a boy into Wenches apparrell, and cause him 
wth an emptie baskett to tell... Anne that hee had brought a baskett of apricocks 
from one of her Tenants neither did hee . . . neither doth hee know that anie 
other did . . . knocke wt a pott, and vpon the same knocking a boy of the... 
howse answere anon anon S'. neither doth hee . . . know whether such manner of 
knocking w*" a pott, and answering anon anon S* hath biifi since acted vpon the 
Stage at the Redd Bull, when the play called Keepe the widow waking hath biii 
acted, or played, ffor that hee . . . neuer played in the same play, nor sawe the 
same. 


t See Dekker’s Answer on p. 257. 2 See p. 258. 
Q2 
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18... . hee was not privie to, or p'ésent at the sueing out of the license for the 
marrieing of . . . Tobias Awdley and . . . Anne Ellesden, nor doth know that any 
one w* pcured the said license did say, that it was for the marrieing of an old 


bedd ridden woman and a young fellow together. neither doth hee . . . know 
whether anie such thing hath bifi acted in the . . . play at the Redd Bull or not, 
for that hee . . . never sawe the same play. 


27... . hee was not acquainted w*®, nor had anie hand in the contriving acting 
or playing of the foresaied play called (keepe the widow 
waking) nor can of his owne knowledge say [by whom by 


called : the murder of name the saied play was contrived nor] who gave in- 
————— struccons for the contriving thereof But he beleiveth 
= pf y tien ' [it was contrived and writ] that the play [intended 
waking by the Int] was contrived and written by Wm 

Rowley, Jo" ffoord, John Webster, and + [neither] 
+ Tho: Decker + doth not [hee this Defendt] know how often the 
andi thin dat Gesther same play hath been acted or played at the Redd 
saieth that hee Bull in Saint Johns Street, neither did hee this deft 


ever see the same play acted or played, nor did drawe 
anie other so to doe, nor hath much comended of 
the saied play. 


One cannot be certain of the precise significance of Dekker’s 
‘ two sheets of paper ’ containing a whole Act, and a speech of 
another Act. Two sheets means four leaves or eight pages, 
as for example in the sheets numbered by the author in 
Massinger’s MS. play Believe as you List (1631). Eight pages 
are by no means necessarily inadequate for a complete Act of a 
play. It is true that the average length of an Act in the 
fourteen full-length plays in MS. Egerton 1994 is 9:1 pages. 
But of these plays nine have one or more Acts covering less 
than eight pages. Seventeen Acts are written on less than 
eight pages, of which ten cover less than seven pages, and five 


I have given this extraordinary reply as it stands. It suggests hesitation on 
Worth’s part, and pressing by prosecuting counsel. Did Worth try to keep Dekker 
out of it? The order of the middle part is as follows: ‘ the play was contrived 
‘ and written by W™ Rowley, Jo® ffoord, John Webster, and Tho: Decker and this 
‘ def further saieth that hee doth not know how often etc.’ 
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less than six pages. The shortest of the plays, Charlemagne, 
averages 6°8 pages for all five Acts. 

Presumably Dekker meant two consecutive sheets on which 
he wrote the whole of his contribution. He would hardly 
have referred to his share in these words if he meant that he 
had written the first Act, and had also written a page or two 
pages in continuation of another man’s copy. It is most 
likely that he wrote the first Act on the first six pages, and the 
separate speech on the last leaf which could be detached or 
inserted in its proper place, when the play was assembled. 

This would seem to indicate that the play was jobbed out 
to the four authors in detached Acts, with one important 
passage at least reserved for special treatment. ‘The fact that 
four authors were engaged on the play strengthens this presump- 
tion. Doubtless the need for rapid production dictated this 
multiplicity of authorship, and precluded anything in the 
shape of close continuous collaboration between all four.’ It is 
reasonable to assume then that Dekker and Rowley, the original 
defendants, worked out the plot together, then called Webster 
and Ford into consultation, and apportioned the Acts. I 
imagine that a pretty complete scenario would be presented 
by Dekker and Rowley, with sufficient summaries of the 
action of each Act for the needs of the various authors.* 
Dekker, I take it, had completed the first Act, and so intro- 
duced the persons of the play and given them their characters. 
This would be read to the other three, who would thus be 
enabled to carry on separately with the help of their summaries. 
It is possible, indeed, that the scenario took the form of a 


1 The date of the licence of the finished play was probably between 3 Septem- 
ber and 15 September 1624. The ‘ marriage ’ took place at the end of July. The 
authors had at the outside a month in which to write the play. 

2 There is an example of such a possible summary in the manuscript play 
Bonduca, where it is inserted by the scribe who copied it out in place of a missing 


scene (B.M. Add. MS. 36758). 
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complete Plot or Platt, but such documents represent a later 
stage in the production of a play, and the existing examples 
do not contain the information necessary for the writing of the 
play. 

We have observed that Dekker himself wrote the first Act, 
and wrote one speech by Tindal in the fifth Act. It follows 
that Dekker contributed to both the tragic plot and the comic, 
unless the first Act dealt exclusively with the murder plot, 
which is most unlikely, and is moreover inconsistent with 
Dekker’s appearance as a defendant and with his evidence. 
This fact is significant, for it opposes the common assumption 
that in collaboration the comic part was assigned to one 
author and the tragic to another. A great deal of guesswork 
has been based on this assumption, in proposed allotments of 
parts of printed plays to their various collaborating authors. 

One cannot help wondering how far the authors were bound 
by their ‘instructions’, which they received from Savage. 
Considering who Savage probably was, and bearing in mind 
the evidence of Worth and Dekker, it seems clear that the 
instructions were of a general nature. It is explicitly stated 
that the play was ‘ contrived and writ ’ (Worth) by the four 
playwrights, that some one ‘gave instructions for the con- 
triving thereof’ (Worth). The distinction between plotting 
and writing is here preserved, and both were the business of 
the dramatists. Savage may, of course, have supplied in- 
formation about actual incidents, as well as the general order 
to put the marriage and the murder into a play for the Red 
Bull. But the question of the actors available would probably 
have more effect in the working out of the play than Savage’s 
views, if he had any. And Dekker and Rowley were probably 
well in touch with local gossip. There is no indication that the 
business men who invested in theatre property had necessarily 
any interest in the dramatic or literary aspect of their concerns. 
Henslowe is not the only example. Woodford, who paid 
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Chapman for his play for the Children of Paul’s, was a busy 


merchant who even went overseas and left his interests in 
charge of a substitute. Holland was almost illiterate, as 
appears from his own statement in the Chancery suit mentioned 
above. 

Finally, it seems probable that Dekker, who wrote the first 
Act and so introduced the stories and the characters, who 
reserved for himself the outstanding opportunity offered by 
the murder plot, and who alone appeared before the Court, 
was the principal agent in the making of the play and was 
entrusted with its execution. Rowley, as we shall see, was at 
this time a member of the company of Prince Charles, and 
Dekker was a free lance. 

Thus the play was written. It was then taken to the Master 
of the Revels to be licensed. Sir Henry Herbert succeeded 
Sir John Astley in the Mastership on 20 July 1623, farming 
the office from him for {150 a year. The entry in his office 
book relating to this play is thus recorded in Chalmers’s 
Supplemental Apology. 

‘ 1624 September “ A New Tragedy, called, A Late Murther 
“of the Sonn upon the Mother: Written by Forde, and 
“* Webster ”.’ 

The preceding entry is dated 3 September and the succeed- 
ing entry 15 September, so that we may presume the licence 
to have been given between these two dates. 

It is obvious that this licence arouses questions. Why is 
there no mention of the alternative title Keep the Widow 
W aking, and no mention of Dekker and Rowley? It might 
be argued that only the murder part of the play was submitted, 
and that Ford and Webster were the authors of this part and 
Rowley and Dekker of the comic part. Yet we know that 
Dekker, as a fact, wrote part of the murder plot. The title, 
again, as given by Herbert, does not tally with that given by 
either Worth or Dekker, but is closely similar to that of the 
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Ballad. It is common enough for Herbert’s record to omit 
the second or alternative title of a play, and it is reasonable to 
suggest that he did not enter the names of all the authors, if 
indeed they were all mentioned on the copy. Worth’s 
enumeration of the authors puts Dekker’s name last, and 
possibly the order of names that reached Herbert had Ford and 
Webster first. Possibly even he knew their names better, as 
being writers for the King’s Company with its great prestige. 
Certainly, to take the licence at its face value involves impossi- 
bilities. The murder story could not have been sent up 
separately for licence under the names of Ford and Webster 
only, and at least half of the play acted without licence. 
Dekker, in his defence, definitely claims that the whole play 
was licensed by Herbert. No conclusion can reasonably be 
drawn from the wording of the licence, especially in view of 
what happened subsequently. 

When the play was first acted at the Red Bull, Garfield was 
charged by Anne Elsdon to go to the Deputy Master of the 
Revels with a petition to him to prohibit the performance of 
the play of which rumours were abroad. He accordingly 
went to William Blagrave, and paid him 20 shillings, ‘the vsuall 
ffee for allowing of a play as (Garfield) was informed ’.* 
Garfield’s idea was evidently that he was more likely to get 
justice if the official concerned were assured against losing by 
his sense of justice. The Deputy, in fact, promised to forbid 
the play. Nevertheless Herbert allowed it, and it was acted. 
Thus the net result of the petition was to double the fees of 
the Office of the Revels, and the conclusion was satisfactory to 
all but Garfield and Anne Elsdon. Garfield subsequently 
appealed to Worth and the other Red Bull players ‘ to forbeare 
to act the... play w™ notwithstandinge was often acted after- 
wards ’. They knew that they had nothing to fear from the 
Master of the Revels or the Lord Chamberlain. The Master 

* Deposition of Garfield. 
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was, by force of circumstances, the natural ally of the players, 
for their interests coincided. The theatres were the main 
source of the considerable income that Herbert derived from 
his office, and he was not the man to allow the prosperity of 
the theatre, and consequently his own prosperity, to be 
interfered with, except when higher authority might be 
involved. As for Blagrave’s acceptance of the 20 shillings and 
his promise to forbid the play, we may perhaps find a parallel 
in Mr. Spenlow. ‘I will not say what consideration I might 
* give to the point myself, Mr. Copperfield, if I were unfettered. 
‘ Mr. Jorkins is immovable.’ Garfield at any rate gave him up, 
and went on an equally hopeless quest to the players. 

One is moved to suspicion also concerning the Ballad. It is 
clearly an advertisement of the play, arousing curiosity about 
its contents and explicitly inciting the reader or hearer to 
visit the Red Bull to see the play. John Griffin heard the 
ballad sung in the streets. Garfield testifies that it was 
repeated and sung by a ballad monger vnder the windowe of . . . Anne Ellesden 
w°h balladmonger was brought before Geo: Longe Esq one of the Justices of the 


Peace for the Cot of Midd who Comitted him to prison for that yt appeared 


vppon his exathcon he was purposely sent thither to singe the said ballad by one 
Holland. 


Holland was duly interrogated on this point, and his reply 
must have enlivened an already lively case. He enters a 
complete denial of all complicity in the matter, and even all 
knowledge of the matter. He certainly did not 


cause or pcure the first or second parte of the . . . ballett to bee sung or read 
vnder or neere the Chamber window of . . . Anne Ellesden only this defend* 
saieth, that hee . . . coming one day out of one Dugdale’s * howse a Chandler in 
Clerkenwell Close, there was a fellow that had bin singing of balletts thereabouts 


t Probably the William Dugdale who was a witness to Garfield’s will in 1630. 
John Davis, a dyer and therefore a fellow-craftsman in Garfield’s former trade, 
who gave evidence here for the prosecution, was another witness to the will. 
Dugdale also was one of Audley’s prosecutors before the Middlesex Sessions. 
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(as it seemed) and carried balletts about him w*" spake vnto him . . . and asked 
him, if hee would buy the ballett of Keepe the widow waking, and this defend 
seeing him to be a lustie fellow, and fitt for labour, grew angrie w™ him, and much 
blamed and rephended him, that being so strong and able a pson, hee followed 
so idle a course of life as selling & singing of balletts vpp and downe the streets 
and tould him if hee were well seru’d hee should bee punish’d & sett to worke 
and the saied fellow making answer that hee would sell & sing balletts, notw*t®- 
standing what hee this defend* saied to the contrarie, or words to that effect, 
hee this defendt replied, in theis or like words, well, sing on, thou mayest happen 
to be well paied for thy paines. this defend meaning thereby, that because it 
was neere the howse of CorrecCon, some Constable or other officer would take 
notice of him as an idle pson, and have him to the howse of Correcfon. 


With these disconcertingly righteous words the old gentleman 
concluded his evidence, and held on indignantly back to the 
other shy traffickers. 
John Griffin was more helpful, for he 

did heare a ballad sang in the streetes called keepe the widow waking and. . . did 
heare a stranger whose name was Richard but what more he knoweth not say 
that he made the . . . ballad being at a play and did after he had seene the. . .play 
make the ballad before he slept and this de* saith the sd pson did dwell neer Ste 
Pulichers church and was a booke seller.* 


With Griffin’s evidence, and with our knowledge that Richard 
Hodgkins was concerned with John Trundle in the Murder 
Ballads, we need not question Hodgkins’s authorship of this 
ballad, of which he is accused in the Bill. And it is not un- 
reasonable to believe that those who drew dividends from the 
Red Bull might well evince their gratitude for a good advertise- 
ment. It is also reasonable to conceive that in any case the 
best place for singing or selling the ballad was near Anne 
Elsdon’s house, where there wou!d be for some time a concourse 
of the curious, and where the ballad would make its strongest 
appeal to lovers of actuality. Garfield complained ‘that 2 
‘ play boyes of the... Red Bull passing by this deponents house 
, foal pointinge therat to his fellowe saide there dwelte the 


* Deposition of Fobn Griffin ‘ Tailor, of St. Buttolph near Aldersgate ’, aged 32. 
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widdowe waking’. ‘The phrase must have had quite an intense 
local currency for a time. 

Richard Hodgkins seems to have become free of the Company 
of Stationers on 4 April 1624, and to have registered his first 
publication on 2 July 1624.1 The Murder Ballad that is 
extant is entered to Hodgkins but bears the imprint ‘ Printed 
at London for John Trundle’. The second was entered to 
both Trundle and Hodgkins, and was written by John Morgan. 
The Marriage Ballad is extant only in the Bill, where the 
imprint is not given, and it was not entered in the Register. 
It certainly was printed and offered for sale, however, as we 
have seen. , 

I can only touch here upon one of the questions that arise 
out of these facts. It is probable that the Master of the 
Revels connived at the printing of it. Add. MS. 19356 in the 
British Museum contains a document dated 25 July 1663, 
which argues that not only plays but Ballads should come 
under the jurisdiction of the Master who should license 
Ballads for printing as he licenses plays for acting. ‘The 
author of this document, Edward Hayward, then Herbert’s 
Deputy, made further Notes of Inquiries to be made of the 
Master, dated 27 July 1663, which are preserved in the same 
MS. In this document he notes 


M4, old Mt Whitehead affirmes, that all Comedies, Tragedies, Poems, Ballads, 
half sides, drolleries, and all billes relating to Jokes belongs to the Reuells, & 


t Hodgkins eludes me, apart from this. There was a ‘ Richard Hodgkins a 
pore man ’, buried at St. James, Clerkenwell on 28 September 1630, and ‘ Flline, 
d. of Richard Hodgkyns ’, on 24 September 1630, during the plague of this year. 
There was a John Hodgkins concerned in the Marprelate printing in 1589. And 
Mr. H. R. Plomer informs me that one Richard Hotchekins was a beneficiary, 
along with William Seres, probably the Stationer, under the will of Edward 
Heminge, a connexion of John Day the printer, which was proved on 27 July 1604. 

2 No. 210 in the same collection of Ballads in the Library of the Society of 
Antiquaries has the imprint ‘ Printed at London for John Trundle, and are to 
be sold at his shop neere the Hospitall Gate 1624 ’. 
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were soe accompted in the times of Q Elizabeth and King James, and further 
sayes that to his knowledge Edward Walker formerly servant to St Henry tooke 
moneyes for concealing many of the particulars last mentioned.* 

Certainly Herbert had, soon after, he became Master, confirmed 
Buc’s claim to license plays for printing, and had gone far to 
establish a new claim to license poetry for printing (as the 
Stationers’ Registers bear witness), and to receive fees for so 
doing. Nor was poetry licensed by him always registered, as 
in the case of Cowley’s first boyish efforts, in 1632.? 

It is possible that Hodgkins foresaw a refusal of the Stationers’ 
Company, and was prepared to allege the licence of the Lord 
Chamberlain through his representative the Master of the 
Revels, without entering the ballad in the Register. Possibly 
Walker, the Clerk to the Office of the Revels, took upon him 
the Royal authority for the nonce, and had his fee in respect 
of the ballad, as the Master and the Deputy had each had theirs 
in respect of the play. Clerks were important persons, in any 
case, and were worth mollifying. The Clerks in the Court of 
Chancery, for example, had regular fees, which I have seen 
entered in lawyers’ notes of expenses of this period. ‘Truly, 
Garfield had to contend with strong vested interests. 

All manner of payments from the theatres to the Master of 
the Revels bound him to their service. Fees for the licensing 
of theatres, annual fees, benefit performances, and fees for 
licensing and ‘reforming’ plays, would all make an emissary 
from a theatre find open doors and a welcome, whereas Gar- 
field’s visit cient a diminution in the flow of receipts. 


What Jupiter but would frown upon one who would rob his 
altars! The long drawn-out Chancery suit of Worth v. Basker- 
ville, in which in its final stages Herbert became arbitrator, 
suggests some abuse by him of his position in favour of the 
actors Worth and Blaney about a year later. 

I will only add further concerning the ballad, that the 


t fol. 78. a J. Q. Adams, Herbert’s Dramatic Records, 41. 
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account here given of the writing of it, and of its relation to the 
play, is of great interest. It is fair to assume that we see here 
the normal course of events when the notoriety of the subject 
was due mainly to its representation upon the stage. Thus in 
this instance the Murder Ballads preceded the play, and the 
Marriage Ballad was founded upon it and succeeded it. One 
need not, I think, hesitate to imagine that the writer of the 
Ballad of King Leir and his Three Daughters had actually been 
present at the Globe before he wrote it, even if he did not 
necessarily eschew sleep until it was finished. Nor need we 
assume that the King’s Players would scorn the valuable 
services of ballad writers and balladmongers who called 
attention to plays in course of production in their theatre. It 
would be the most effective form of advertisement then 
available. 

It remains for me to attempt to answer a question that seems 
to have baffled Garfield, the question who acted the play. Of 
the actors mentioned in the case, the actor-dramatist William 
Rowley is known to have been a member of Prince Charles’s 
Company without break from 1610 to 1625. William 
Carpenter was also of this company in 1625, and almost certainly 
in 1619, and probably throughout the period between these 
dates.‘ It is further known that this company, which had 
hitherto been at the Curtain, acted at the Red Bull on 19 
August 1623, and apparently left the Curtain for good some 
time after 10 June 1623. They remained at the Red Bull 
until 1625, when some of the company, being Prince Charles’s 
men, were naturally taken over into the new King’s players, 
while the rest joined with others to form the new Red Bull 
company. 

Ellis Worth is known to have been a member of Queen 
Anne’s Company from 1612, and of the same company, after 
the death of the Queen in 1619, under its new name the 

t He was a member of the Lady Elizabeth’s Company in 1611. 
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Children of the Revels or the Players of the Revels in May 1623. 
It had occupied the Red Bull from the date of its opening, 
between 1604 and 1606, up to 1623. But now Worth had to 
seek new associates elsewhere. It is known that later in 1623 
this old Red Bull Company had left the theatre and had broken 
up, as a result of the steady drain upon their profits resulting 
from the agreement made in 1616 to pay Mrs. Baskerville 
3° 84a day. It seemed their only hope of evading this obliga- 
tion.’ In 1631 we find Worth an important member of the 
Palsgrave’s Company, after it had been taken into the service 
of the infant Prince Charles (Charles II). From 1623 to 1632 
this company occupied the Fortune. They eventually 
migrated to the Red Bull, and Worth with them, but not until 
1635 probably. It is very likely that Worth joined them at 
the Fortune as soon as he could, but it is impossible to say how 
long before 1631 he was taken in. He certainly had to leave 
the Red Bull in 1623, in order to strengthen his defence against 
Mrs. Baskerville’s claims. 

It would appear probable enough, therefore, that Worth was 
speaking the truth when he deposed that he had had nothing 
to do with the play, and had not even seen it acted. It would 
also appear probable that the other guess of the prosecution 
was nearer the truth. If Carpenter himself did not actually 
take a part in the play, it was probably Prince Charles’s Com- 
pany,of which he was a member, that produced it. The sugges- 
tion is strengthened by the fact that Rowley, another member 
of this company, was part author. His intimate knowledge of 
the company would help greatly in the writing of the play, in 
fitting the characters to the actors available and their special 

ifts. 
. There are, however, other possibilities. Herbert’s record of 
the licence of the play comes immediately after the licence of 


t I hope shortly to give a full account of these happenings, based on new docu- 
ments in the Record Officewhich supplement those printed in Fleay (Stage, 270 ff.) 
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The Captive, by Heywood, to the Cockpit Company, the Lady 
Elizabeth’s men. It is not stated for which company it was 
licensed, and Adams therefore suggests that it was licensed to 
the Cockpit Company" (among whom, by the way, were 
Christopher Beeston and Heywood, former Red Bull men). 
But there is no reason for accepting this as in any way 
probable. 

We must take into account again the fact that plays were 
acted at the Red Bull by unknown companies. For example, 
on the 18 September 1623 a play by Day was licensed by 
Herbert as ‘ For a Company of Strangers’, at the Red Bull.? 
It seems clear that this play was in fact by Day and Dekker, so 
that we have Dekker writing for an outside company for this 
theatre a year before. A similar entry for 28 November 1623 
licenses The Fatyre fowle one, by (William ?) Smith, ‘ for a 
Strange Company at the Red Bull’.3_ A play of popular sort, 
Wentworth Smith’s The Hector of Germany, had been acted 
in 1613 ‘ at the Red Bull, and at the Curtaine, by a Companie 
of Young Men of this Citie ’, as the title-page of the printed 
play informs us.‘ It would be delightful to imagine that 
Keep the Widow W aking was produced by an amateur dramatic 
society of young Clerkenwell heroes, but the evidence is 
against such a supposition. Herbert seems to make a point of 
mentioning such exceptions to the general rule, and to have 
refused to put his hand to the licence in such a case. 

It is true that Carpenter seems to have dropped out of the 
prosecution after its initial stage, but possibly it was judged 
that it would be wiser not to attack an actor under the power- 
ful protection of Prince Charles, which Rowley also enjoyed. 
Worth and Dekker were brought into Court. But Dekker was 
a free lance, and Worth was possibly still unattached. 

So we are left to meditate upon the spectacle of an immense 


t J.Q. Adams, Dramatic Records of Sir Henry Herbert,29,n.4. * Ibid. 25. 
3 Ibid. 26. 4 E. K. Chambers, The Elizabethan Stage, iii. 493. 
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complicity of the owners of a great popular London theatre, 
of four of the most distinguished living dramatists, of an 
excellent company of actors, of high officials of the Crown, and 
of the people of Clerkenwell, in the production of a play which 
must have grievously hurt the feelings of some respectable 
citizens of London who had already suffered in mind, body, and 
estate from the events reflected in the play, and who sought 
redress on the whole in vain. Such things doubtless added 
one more count in the persistent and acrimonious charges 
levelled at the stage by the City, of which Garfield was no 
unworthy representative. He had made a fortune in his 
trade, and died a wealthy man, owning lands in London and 
in Leicestershire, and provided well for the three surviving 
grandchildren of Mrs. Elsdon.* 

It was a strange freak of fate that his eldest son, Benjamin 
Garfield the younger, should have meddled with the forbidden 
thing, and turned playwright, however literary his intent. In 
1650 a poem was addressed by one Robert Baron, in a volume 
of verse entitled Pocula Castalia, 


To my Honour’d Friend Benjamin Garfield Esq ; Vpon his excellent Tragi- 
Comedy Entitled The Vnfortunate Fortunate, 


in which Baron asserts concerning plays 


They’re sermons in disguise, a good Play is 

A lecture of humanity. So is this . . . 

Go, forth, and live, great Master of thy Pen, 
And share the Lawrell with thy namesake Ben. 


It was perhaps well that his other namesake Ben, his much 
abused father, had long since settled firmly in his grave. 


* His will (Scroope 97) is dated 3 November 1630. It shows, by the way, an 
error in my first article (p. 55). Garfield’s wife (Mrs. Elsdon’s daughter) was 
named Elizabeth. The Frances Garfield, wife of Benjamin Garfield, who died 
in 1661, must have been his daughter-in-law, and not his wife. 
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PLATE I 
Iur Iouis tercio die fieb 
A° 22° Tac Rx. The answer of Thomas Dekker one of the Defend'* in the Bill 
M: Goad. of Information exhibited into this honorable Court by 
his Mattes Attorney generall. 

This Defendt sayth that of the mayne & Materiall pointes conteyned 
in the sayd Information, hee is not guilty . . .: and whereas 
in the sayd Information, Mention is made of a Play called by the 
name of Keepe the Widow waking, this Defendt sayth, that true 
it is, Hee wrote two sheetes of paper conteyning the first Act 
of a Play called The Late Murder in White Chappell, or Keepe 
the Widow waking, and a speech in the Last Scene of the Last 
Act of the Boy who had killed his mother wch Play (as all 
others are) was licensed by St Henry Herbert knight, Mr of 
his Mates Reuells, authorizing thereby boeth the Writing and 
Acting of the sayd Play. [This defendt being not guilty of any] 
And this def* sayth he is not guilty of any 
complott, combination, or conspiracy with one Toby Awdeley 
or any other nominated in the sayd Bill of Information, touching 
any Libellous imputations or Aspersions to bee layd on any person 
or persons of any quallity or condition whatsoeuer, [The sayd] 
and this sayth he is any other then the making part of 
defendt [being] no wayes guilty of , the crimes specified. And 
the sayd play wh he hopeth is no crime 
therefore prayeth to bee dismissed wth allowance of 
his costes & Charges. 

Nath. Finch. 


1-3. This autograph Answer was ‘ sworn on Thursday 3 February 22 James I’, 
1624/5, before M. Goad, Clerk in the Court, and certified by him. 

6. Something has been scratched out here, and two marks like final s fill the 
blank left. 

19-21. The revised text runs ‘ And this defend* sayth he is no wayes guilty 
of any the crimes specified other then the making part of the sayd play wch he 
hopeth is no crime And therefore prayeth ’, &c. 

The corrections and deletions were doubtless made by Dekker’s lawyer Finch 
or his clerk. 
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DEPOSITION OF THOMAS DEKKER 


mil Att gefial dict dii Rx quer ministrat 


Thomas Decker of the pish of St James Clarkenwell in the Countie of Midd 


gent sworne &c. 

To the ffirst Int this deft saith that he did neti know nor was acquainted 
wth An Elsden in the Int named or Tobias Audly neither doth he know 
that the said Tobias Audly was a suitor in the way of mariage to the said 
An Elsden neither can he depose anie thing to the Int. 

To the [ffirst] 24 Int this deft saith as before that he did neuer know the 
said Tobias Audly nor An Elsden and therefore cannot depose anie thing 
to anie the contentp of the Int. 

To the 17th Int this defendt saith that he doth remember that in a play 
called keepe the widow waking acted at the Red bull a boy did come in 
[wth a we] wenches apparell and tell the [said Anne] widow [psonated in 
the] represented in the sd play that he had brought her a Basket of Apri- 
cockp from one of her tenfitp wherevppon one knocking wth a pot the said 
boy cried anon anon S* And more he saith he cannot depose to the Interr. 
To the 18th Int this deft saith that neither he this defendant nor anie 
other to his knowledge did procure or obteyne any lycense for the mariage 
of the said Anne Elsden and the said Tobias Audly But this deft saith that 
there was some passage acted in the said play about the getting of a lycense 
for the mariage of the widow there psonated And more he saith he cannot 
depose to anie the matters questioned by the said Interr. 


[28] 27 To the 27th Interr [that] this deft saith that John Webster [deceased] 


Willm Rowly John ffoord and this deft were privy consenting & ac- 
quainted wth the making & contriuing of the sd play called keep the 
widow waking and did make & contrive the same vppon the instructons 
giuen them by one Raph Savage And this deft saith that he this deft did 
often see the said play or pt thereof acted but how often he cannot depose 
neither did he comend the said play or draw others to see the same more 
then that this deft writing some pte of the said play himselfe dyd pchance 
let fall some wordp thereaboutp wh he cannot nowcall to mindAnd more 
he cannot depose to the Int. 

To the 28th Int this deft saith that he doth not know of anie suite made 
to the MF of the Revells or anie of the players to desist from acting the 
said play Neither was he this dft any abetter encourager or setter on of 


Exaia€o capta 24' die Martij Anno primo Caroli Rx sup Int ads Thome Coventry 
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the sd players to play it againe [or] Neither can he depose anie thing to 
the Interr. 
To the rest he is not examined by the direcfon of the Compl 

Tho: Dekker. 40 


1-2 Examinatio capta 24 die Martii Anno primo Caroli Regis super Inter- 
rogationes adversus Thome Coventry militem Attorney generalem dicti domini 
Regis querentem ministratas. 

9 deft] Here, as practically everywhere in the Deposition, the Clerk first wrote 
dept (witness), then wrote f over the p, to make deft (defendant). I have not 
shown these alterations. 

14 The alterations here are significant. They show that Dekker (or the Clerk) 
was thinking of the play in terms of Anne Elsdon, and that some pains was taken 
to remove the implied admission that she was, indeed, ‘ personated in the (play) ’. 

24 [deceased] See p. 237. 








THE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS AND 


JOHN SIBERCH 
By GEORGE J. GRAY 


N the Library for March (4th Ser. vii. 428) 
Mr. A. W. Pollard remarks: ‘I greatly wish 

‘that my valued friends at the two greatest 
Ey, A sae — —o content 4 ae 

LE ‘themselves, Cambridge from 1583, Oxfor 

CAS ‘from 1585, the acy from which: they can 
‘trace a continuous career, and not hang themselves on to 
‘transient private ventures which the Universities no doubt 
‘ favoured, but for which they cannot be proved to have taken 
‘ responsibility ’. 

As far as Cambridge is concerned I agree with Mr. Pollard, 
and know of no positive evidence from which the first Cambridge 
printer, John Siberch, can be accepted as the earliest of the 
long succession of celebrated University Printers. Mr. S. C. 
Roberts includes Siberch in his History of the University Press, 
1521-1921, but says ‘although cum gratia et privilegio appears 
‘on the title-page of several books printed by him, there is no 
‘ official confirmation of his having held the office of university 
‘ printer ’. 

Is it known what this cum gratia et privilegio really means ? 
Siberch first placed it on his fifth book printed at the end of 
1521—Erasmus de conscribendis epistolis. ‘This work was 
dedicated to Bishop Fisher, and Mr. Bradshaw remarked ‘ it 
‘ must have been on this occasion, and through Bishop Fisher’s 
‘influence, that he obtained leave to place cum gratia et 
‘ privilegio on his title-pages’. From whom would Bishop 
Fisher obtain this privilege ? At this time he was Chancellor 
of the University. I have read somewhere that Erasmus was 
very angry at this work being printed without his consent or 
knowledge. 
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In my searchings for new facts concerning John Siberch I 
have met with some new information, which, although in 
print, has hitherto been overlooked. 

We know that Siberch lived at the Arma Regia alias the 
King’s Arms, a house on the right-hand side of the lane leading 
from the Gate of Humility to the Gate of Virtue (shown on 
Hamond’s Plan of Cambridge, 1574), now included in the Tree 
court of Gonville and Caius College. This house was left to 
the University by Dr. Thomas Barrow, archdeacon of Col- 
chester in 1496, or rather, was purchased out of his bequest of 
£240 part of which was to be laid out upon the repairs of the 

hurch of St. Mary the Great, and part (£80) in the purchase 
of a tenement, &c., the rents of which were to be expended at 
Dr. Barrow’s obit (Dr. H. P. Stokes, Chaplains and the Chapel 
of the University of Cambridge, 1906, p. 12). The money 
received for the rent of this house or houses is accounted for 
yearly from 1496 up to and including the year 1519-20, and 
the rent was {3 16s. 8d. (Grace Book B parts 1 & 2). In this 
latter year the tenants were Robert Smith or Smyth (£3 6s. 8d.) 
and Richard Collis (10s.) and repairs are entered. No more 
entries concerning the rents or about Dr. Barrow’s obit appear 
in the Grace Books,’ which fact is significant as it is at this 
period (1520) that Siberch is presumed to have arrived, or to 
have commenced business, and, since we know that Siberch 
followed Smyth in the tenancy, the date suggested by Gordon 
Duff and others is thus confirmed. 

During the academical year 1520 to 1521, to strengthen this 
opinion we find this entry in Grace Book T (196) 


Obligatur doctor Manfeld loco et vice magistri Norres pro summa 
pecunie quam recepit Johannes bibliopola ab universitate. 


No amount isstated. Is it an uncompleted entry ? No obliga- 
tion is further mentioned in the yearly accounts until 1538, 


t The house was sold by the University in 1599. 
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when, presumably, Siberch was not in Cambridge. Then in 
the academical year 1538-9 (Grace Book B part 2) is : 
Md insuper Quod debentur universitati per dominum Johannem Lair 
[i.e. Siberch] presbiterum alienigenam et doctores Rydley, Bulloke, Wakefelde 
et Maundefelde viginti librae sterlingorum et habetur obligacio eorum om- 
nium manibus subscripta ac sigillis consignata. 
In the year 1539-40 
Jhoanes [Lair] doctor Ridlaye doctor Bolok Wakfyld et M[aundef]yld ut 
aparet in obligatione xx"! 
and in the following year, 1540-1 


Joannes laer doctor Ridlay, doctor bolock wackfyld et manfyld ut 
apparet in obligatione eorundem xx", 
No other entry occurs until 1546 when, in the Audit Book 
under the heading of ‘ Debita Universitati nondum soluta ” is 
D. Standishe . . . habet obligationem viginti librarum Johis leer presbyteri 
alienigene doctorum ridleye bullok manfelde et mri Wakefield pro Sibercho 
xxit, 
The entry of 1549 says that the bond is in the Common Chest 
of the University. 
The last entry is in 1553 
Ioannes Syberche debet ex pecunia prestita ei per achademiam, ut patet 
per obligacionem suam repositam in cista communi cuius fideiiussores sunt 


Doctores Rydley Bullocke et Manfyld una cum Mro Wakfyld xx". 


It seems to me that the entry of the obligation of 1520-1 is 
incomplete, and, if a record of an obligation, is certainly not 
the same as that recorded in 1538, which probably referred to 
a different transaction. We know by the progress of Siberch’s 
printing that he commenced with only a small quantity of 
material and added to his stock of type, initial letters, &c. 
(from London ?) as he progressed. Most probably for the 
additions to his stock this money was borrowed. 

It is from these records I think the conclusion has been 
drawn that Siberch must have been a printer to the University, 
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although we know it was not until 1534 that, after Cardinal 
Wolsey had been approached previously, a Charter was ob- 
tained by the three stationers concerned, by which the 
University obtained the privilege of appointing three printers 
or stationers as official printers to the University ; but not 
until 1583 was printing commenced by Thomas ‘Thomas, the 
first official University Printer. 

It has been suggested that it was Richard Croke who brought 
Siberch to Cambridge. In connexion with this there are two 
entries in the Grace Book B part 2 (pp. 80, 91) which tend 
to support that idea. In each of the two years 1519-20 and 
1520-21 is an entry 


‘ Magister Croke debet universitati sub certis obligacionibus 
iij* vj’, viij?’ 
The rent of Siberch’s house was no doubt the same amount as 
that paid by his predecessor Smyth £3 6s. 8d. No entries of 
Siberch paying rent appears in the Grace Book, neither is there 
an entry of his owing such rent. What conclusion can be 
drawn from these entries? Do they confirm the suggestion 
that Croke brought Siberch to Cambridge and helped him for 
a while ? Croke was not a rich man, but in 1522 he was 
appointed the first Public Orator of the University at a salary 
of £20. 











CANCELS AND STUBS 
By R. W. CHAPMAN 
yJ| T is I believe often assumed that, as a stub is 
NY) WZ 


A evidence of a cancel, so two stubs indicate two 
pi GUN cancels. This is inaccurate. 

STi k Ve | ~=6oIn Congreve’s Amendments of Mr. Collier’s 
I False and Imperfect Citations, 8°, 1698, ordinary 
SY) copies have this Advertisement on the back of 


SS 





the — : 

* An Oversight . . . occasion’d a Mistake in a small Number 
* of these Amendments, which were first printed off ; but in the 
‘ remainder of the Impression, the Remark grounded on that 
‘ Mistake is omitted, Care being taken to have that Leaf re- 
‘ printed.’ 

The peccant leaf was D 6. Now it is clear that copies con- 
taining the Advertisement were known to require correction 
before the sheets were sewn ; for the book could not be sewn 
until the first sheet had been printed. In such a case the 
natural procedure would be to provide the cancellans with a 
turn-over, so that it might be put into its proper place and 
sewn instead of being pasted. This would be easy if the cancel 
were printed separately (it would not be easy if a blank leaf of 
some other sheet were used to print the cancel). This procedure 
was followed in some copies of the Amendments. D6 was 
removed, except for a stub which shows between D § and D 6. 
The new D6 was provided with a turn-over, which shows 
between D 2 and D 3. 

This is a simple problem, because we know that one leaf was 
cancelled, and which leaf. But suppose we know nothing 
except that there are certain ‘stubs’? Let us state a case and 
explore the possibilities. 
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A ridge of paper appears between Ai and Az. Then 
EITHER (A) it is the stub of a cancellatum. Then 
Either (1) At is cancelled 
Or (II) Az is cancelled. 
If (1) At is cancelled, then 
Either (1) At is pasted to the stub 
Or (2) At has its own turn-over, 
which will appear after A8. 
If (II) Az is cancelled, then 
Either (3) Az is pasted to the stub 
Or (4) Az has its own turn-over, 


which will appear between A6 and 
A 


OR (B) it is the turn-over of a cancellans. In that case 
Either (IIT) A7 is cancelled, in which case the stub 
of the old A7 will appear between A6 and A7. 
Or (IV) A8 is cancelled, in which case the stub 
of the old A8 will appear after A8. 

Thus the appearance of ridges between Ar and Az and 
between A6 and A7 indicate cancellation of Az or of A7; appear- 
ance of ridges between Ar and Az and after A8 (provided the 
latter belongs to A and not to B) indicates cancellation of A1 
or of A8. 

Both ridges may be stubs. But a stub which is used for the 
attachment of a cancellans will almost always show signs of 
pasting. If two ridges appear in one sheet with no sign of 
pasting, the probable inference is a single cancel. 

I am not able to state any general principle, or even to solve 
a particular problem by visual imagination. But it is quite easy 
to exhaust the possibilities of any given case by actual experi- 
ment with folded paper. 
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THE HISTORY OF MECKLENBURG 


Mr. Iolo Williams, when he compiled his Eighteenth Century 
Bibliographies (1924, p. 122), had not been able to see a first 
edition of this book, which was written by Mrs. Sarah Scott, 
revised by Goldsmith, and published by Newbery in 8°, 1762. 
This livre de circonstance is a substantial octavo, better printed 
than many of Newbery’s books, and embellished with a hand- 
some portrait of ‘ Charlotte, Queen of Great Britain, &c.’ The 
dedication to the Queen is signed by Newbery ; the ‘ Author’s 
Preface’ is unsigned. The book is hard to find, perhaps rather 
from its obscurity than from any excessive rarity. 

It presents some points of bibliographical interest. I possess 
two copies, a first edition and an edition of the same date 
described on the title-page as the second. ‘This, however, con- 
sists of the sheets of the first edition * with a cancel title-page. 
We are bound to infer that Newbery wished to make the sale 
appear greater than it was. 

The preliminary sheet of my second edition is made up as 
follows : 

A blank leaf, on the verso of which the title-page (including 
the words Second Edition) has set-off. 

[The portrait, printed separately, follows. The set-off of the 
title-page, therefore, happened before the book was bound. 
This proves that the blank is part of the sheet, not an end- 
paper. | 

The title-leaf. 

*‘ Az’ and ‘ A3’, pp. iii-vi. 

Pages vii—xiv, unsigned. 

The paper has two watermarks, a fleur-de-lys and the maker’s 
initials. ‘The watermarks were (as often) placed (on the longer 
diameter of the sheet, but) not in the centre of each half-sheet, 


t The title is not a single-leaf cancel ; the pair of leaves, or perhaps the whole 
sheet, may have been reprinted from standing type. 
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but rather nearer the (shorter) sides of the sheet. Consequently 
they fall, in 8°, not in the first-fourth-fifth-eighth and second- 
third-sixth-seventh leaves respectively, but on the first—fourth 
and second-third only. This sounds difficult, but experiment 
with a piece of paper will make it obvious enough. (‘The num- 
bers in the diagram are those of the /eaves). 





4 6 


5 





----- ee Sennen Sewn eno 





I 8 7 : 2 





Inspection proves that the signatures and pagination of our 
sheet are misleading. For 

(1) ‘ A2’ and ‘ A3’ have different watermarks, which (since 
neither is a cancel) is impossible if they are the second and third 
leaves. They are the third and fourth, and the blank is the 
first. 

(2) The portrait which precedes the title has a turn-over. 
If the title were the first leaf, and pp. xiii-xiv the seventh, the 
turn-over could not precede p. xiv. But it appears between 
pp: xii and xiii. Therefore, the title-leaf is the second and pp. 
xlii-xiv the eighth leaf. (The blank cannot be the eighth leaf 
folded back to precede the first.) 
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(3) The sewing tells the same story. This is a simpler test ; 
and indeed in this copy it is quite easy to see by inspection which 
pairs of leaves are ‘ conjugate’. Why then bother about more 
difficult criteria ? The reason of course is that the simpler tests 
often fail, and it is then necessary to know how to apply the 
others. 

In my first edition the blank has disappeared. But the title- 
leaf and ‘ Az’, which are really A2 and A3, have the maker’s 
initials. ‘A3’, which is really A4, has the fieur-de-lys, the 
other half of which was no doubt on the missing blank, the 
real Al. 
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Marques des imprimeurs et libraires en France au xv* siecle publiées par M.- 
Louis Poratn. [Documents typographiques du xv® siécle, tome 1.] Paris, 
E. Droz, 1926. pp. viii, 207. 11} XQ in. 

Drucker- und Verlegerzeichen des xv. Fabrhunderts in den Niederlanden, 
England, Spanien, Bihmen, Mabren und Polen. Von Ruvo.r Jucuuorr. [Die 
Drucker- und Buchhindlermarken des xv. Jahrhunderts, Band 3.] Miinchen, 
Verlag der Miinchner Drucke. pp. xx, 131. 10} X 8} in. 

When in 1853 L. C. Silvestre began the publication of his 
well-known work on French printers’ marks he had no mis- 
givings about including in the scope of it the typography of the 
sixteenth as well as of the fifteenth century, and a generation 
later Mademoiselle Pellechet, collecting photographs for a new 
edition of Silvestre, still hoped to be able to cover the same 
ground. M. Polain, who has had Mademoiselle Pellechet’s 
material at his disposal, realizes that after 1500 the field is too 
vast to make possible an adequate survey of it to-day, and has 
therefore confined himself to incunabula in the volume under 
review. As far as it goes this entirely supersedes Silvestre. 
Its compiler’s qualifications for the work are, of course, 
exceptional, and he has not only brought together many more 
devices than Silvestre knew—the number illustrated is 209, 
of which go were used at Paris, 54 at Lyons and the remainder 
at one or other of some 24 other localities—but has in the foot- 
notes taken account of a mass of information from all sources, 
and given all essential references. A great advance has also 
been effected on Silvestre’s somewhat Procrustean methods of 
reproduction, for each mark is shown in the size of the original, 
while the earliest known appearance has been noted in each 
instance. M. Polain has very reasonably included the devices 
of printers working in French-speaking Switzerland (Lausanne, 
Geneva, Promenthoux) where French influences were para- 
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mount ; the inclusion of those employed at Strasburg, then 
purely German in its typography, is more open to question, 
but they are only a handful and make little difference either 
way. The quality of the reproductions is as a rule quite 
satisfactory, although in some cases a reference to the original 
may still prove essential on points of detail. 

The devices brought together by Dr. Juchhoff, a member of 
the German Incunabula Commission, have never before been 
collected in one volume, although the great majority have, of 
course, been illustrated somewhere previously. There are 120 
reproductions altogether (Low Countries 62, England 12, 
Spain and Portugal 38, Bohemia, etc., 7), and these show, as 
might be expected, a greater variety of styles than those of 
France. Dr. Juchhoff discusses the peculiarities of the various 
national groups in an interesting preface, and he has further 
been at special pains to distinguish between two or more states 
of the same device, a labour which has produced useful evidence 
for determining the precise position of certain undated 
incunabula, especially in the Dutch section. In this connexion, 
by the way, it may be mentioned that the mark of Johannes 
Andreae at Haarlem appears in his last dated book (10 August 
1486, Campbell 1541) with the Haarlem arms cut out of the 
right-hand shield, a change which apparently synchronizes 
pretty exactly with the entire cessation of printing in that 
cit 

With the appearance of Dr. Juchhoff’s scholarly volume a 
complete conspectus of the devices of the early printers has 
become available to the student, but the standard work on 
Italian devices, Kristeller’s Die ttalitenischen Buchdrucker- und 
V erlegerzeichen, published as far back as 1893, is both difficult 
to procure and in many respects out of date, and a revision of 
it would be welcome. Possibly the editor of series to which 
Dr. Juchhoff’s book belongs will now undertake to supply our 


wants in this respect. V. S. 
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Les Subtiles Fables d’Esope. Lyon, Mathieu Husz, 1486. Notice de J. Bastin. 
Etude sur Villustration des Fables par C. Darpanne et E. Droz. [Livres a 
gravures imprimés 4 Lyon au xv® siécle, no. 4.] Lyon, Association Guillaume 
Le Roy, 1926. pp. 187. 114 X9Q in. 

Tue European reputation achieved by Heinrich Steinhéwel 
and the illustrator of the first edition of his collection of 
Aesopic fables which appeared at Ulm about 1477 is to a great 
extent due to an intermediary, Julien Macho, a Lyonnese 
Augustinian, whose French version, adorned with 182 wood- 
cuts based on those of Ulm, was printed at Lyons by Nicolaus 
Philippi in 1480, by Matthias Huss and Johannes Schabeler in 
1484, and by Huss alone in 1486. Macho’s version was re- 
translated into English, Dutch and Spanish, a fact which lends 
additional interest to the cuts here reproduced from the sole 
surviving copy, now at Vienna, of the 1486 edition. The 
editors have added a careful study of these in their relation to 
other illustrations of Aesop, together with several coloured 
reproductions from French mss., while J. Bastin contributes 
an introduction on Macho. The bibliographical standard of 
the whole book is as high as that in the earlier volumes of this 
enterprising series, which has now dealt with four important 
sets of Lyonnese book-illustrations (Légende dorée, L’Abuzé 
en cour, Ponthus et la belle Sidoine, Aesop) and which has in 
preparation a part dealing with the Ars Moriendi. 

V. S. 


Proceedings of the British Academy, 1924-5. London, published for the 
British Academy, by Humphrey Milford [undated]. pp. xvi, 524. 

Tuis volume of Proceedings of the British Academy for 1924 
and 1925 a in the spring of 1927. It includes seventeen 
lectures and a number of obituary notices. Of the former 
there are perhaps five which will appeal especially to English 
bibliographers. These include the two Shakespeare lectures by 
Sir E. K. Chambers and Mr. Granville-Barker, which have 
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already been separately noticed in these pages ; both notable 
productions, and the second perhaps the most brilliant to 
which the British Academy has yet stood sponsor. Others are 
Mr. R. L. Poole’s learned paper on ‘ The Early Correspondence 
of John of Salisbury ’—which incidentally contains some inter- 
esting notes on the rate of travel in the twelfth century 
(travelling post the journey from Rome to London could be 
done in thirty days, but the usual time was about forty-eight) 
—Dr. Mackail’s on ‘ Bentley’s Milton’, and that by the President 
of Corpus on ‘Erasmus’ Services to Learning’. Both these 
latter afford excellent reading. It may, however, be permissible 
to suggest that Dr. Mackail does not really explain how the 
great Master of Trinity came to produce his astounding monu- 
ment of false scholarship, or trace the connexion, if connexion 
there is, between the success of his methods applied to classical 
texts and their failure applied to English. Dr. Allen’s has 
perhaps rather a flavour of apologia. His defence of Erasmus 
against the familiar charge of haste in producing his edition of 
the New Testament is not altogether convincing, and the 
enormous output of his later years inevitably meant a certain 
superficiality. But the debt learning owed to his indefatigable 
labours was certainly of the greatest, and nothing could be 
better than Dr. Allen’s brief sketch of the conditions of scholar- 
ship in the Middle Ages and the profound changes therein 
which the advent of the printing press implied. W. W.G. 








